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[Work— July 6, 18 


alteration will give my readers 
notion of the work I undertook, and will 
not tax space very considerably* The move¬ 
ment was a very ordinary brass one with 
pendulum, and the case was little more than 
a box with a plinth at front and sides, in 
which channels were cut to carry the bot¬ 
tom; the top was a flat piece of wood 
rounded on edge and bradded on ; there 
also a mitred framed door with glass panels; 
and the dial was printed on zinc plate. 
Altogether, my clock was such an one as our 
American cousins send away in shiploads* 
The reader may express wonder that I 
took trouble over so paltry an article : but., 

I have said, the clock had always kept 

steady time, and that, I apprehend, i 
much as a clock, whatsoever its worth may 
be, is expected to do* 

The ornamental case which forms 
subject was the result of my tu 
and when I took occasion to look 


cutting away of the front plinth for the top joint is made without any difficulty. About 

step, and for the setting back of the lower the middle of the top piece a square hole 

parts of the pillars, w hich also were cut measuring rather less each way say about 

with Japs to bring their surfaces into J in., than a quarter-plate is cut Hound 

close contact with the styles. In putting the edges of this hole a rabbet or 
together, I ensured firm attachment of 


some 


recess is 

_ iL , . one cut, within which a quarter-plate lies. This 

part to another by using screws. I also used plate serves as the window for the box 

glue wherever its a " “ ** * ‘ * ■ 

attended by good results 


application would be and, it is almost needless to say, the light 
mts. through it must be rendered non-actinic. 

This I managed by merely pasting some 
of the orange-coloured paper used by photo¬ 
graphers over both sides of the glass, and 
subsequently oiling it to render it less 
opaque. The glass was then let into the 
rabbet, which, it should be stated, is on the 

Retrospective— Advantages of Changing Box inside of the lid, and not deeper than just 

Dimensions— Materials— Stopping Light enough to hold the glass. It will thus be 

—Window—Holes fob Hands—Hole (in seen that this is a good deal below the levt 1 

F0R of the outside of the iid > and is, therefore, to 

deliberation I of Using Box—Prepaking^Plates— rmD ®°™ e exterit i protected from injury. With- 

about mp I sation of Box. out ^ some other covering, it might seem 

for something to guide me, I could see no Now that summer is once more upon us, objection has ^onietimes b™e^ mad/to^it! 

S * docks i tal Y nS 10 ™ d T h ^ Sine „“ y o £ ebi “ 

said to be models of Pompeian relics or of and cameras, some description of an ar- have used the box more or less for some 

Grecian temples, were too grand for me, rangement which I found of use may not be years. Of course I have taken care of it 

and palled by their repetition. X turned then unacceptable to those readers of Work who and protected it from rou^h usage The 

wooden case, or relief; but their turned self one of them. Still, remembering tL fhe s^mdSgVSS .This I am bound 

EL sho/I e in P Fi? 1 S m> ' PUrpOSe * ^mbury/’or °£ her well-known hostelry, I this kind I subsequently took a pie?e of 

The design for a'new case being thus how°Sd m^oriLEme 'h£k :siSLn S aUnThe 1 0 p h a ml : inSJl 
SS I^lPitTnfS a Chamber,” which of the tape. ?his hafteen pe?Sly S 

nui-^izea drawing of it This enabled me sounds better than “Attic/ 1 of Ironmonger factory 1 J 

the better to conceive how to alter my old Lane, there to settle the cycling affairs of “ 

mends appearance^ and I began work in the nation, or make as near an approach 

earnest by demolishing the construction of thereto as circumstances permitted. Portly 


iv as 


A PHOTOGRAPHIC CHANGING BOX 

BY L. IVOR POOLE, 


as 


is as 


In each end I cut a round hole to admit 
the hands* To suit me these holes are about 
5 in, diameter from which it may be in¬ 
ferred that No* 6 “kids” don't fit me, but 


Uill^LdUUKij JJtU tilILLCU, rOrUY, 

performed pleasant Tod, ably supported by dear old 

J!! n/^ppee with the General, “Lord” Algy in any case the holes should be quite'largo 

or snantSs°-and b JarnW Caledonian Craw, and others, who enough to admit the hand freely and allow 

or spunters , and my reason for preserving though 41 lost to sight are to memory dear*” A, " ‘ 

Then there's the Fhairson with his celebrated about 

song of u The Cat,” Nairn (I wonder if he 
remembers his first ride up M us well Hill 
a sociable?), MacCandlish, Lowe, “Sigma,” 

and the rest of the cycling . 

mentioning them reminds me of our “only 


was 


of the sleeve-encompassed arms being moved 

__l These holes were cut with a fret 

saw, the pieces removed being kept and 
used subsequently as covers* This renders 
it almost unnecessary to say that when 
pressmen—all ! j cutting them, the tilting table of the machine 

M i t-, t ^ ^ w ~ “—-*f was adjusted so as to form bevelled edges* 

old J Editor, him of the G. T, C, But to dwell | The thickness of the saw makes the covers 

on these reminiscences won J t do ; no further fit in rather too loosely, a fault which is 
progress would be made than sometimes easily got over, however, by gluing slips of 

happened at, ahem, a council meeting of the paper on the edges. By this means the 

j* * a U U.; so mount and away, no more covers may be made to fit perfectly, without 

ijiAmnffiii | c . *. * i J * y disintegration, delaying at Tally-ho Corner.” any great skill in joinery 

reSSfJl 7 JS 6 eS/S’X f/l J he f rf %?* T^e changing box about to be described On the front of the box a similar hole, 

fragments mie-ht be oH-int-pd w °.V; d be ra ^ er too cumbrous to be carried but oval and measuring about 7 in. by 

towards the building nF tho ° con * ri ^ ute ' Vlt ^ ^ a 1 se °° a bicycle, but on a tricycle I 4i in., is cut, the piece removed being also 

Certain of the towpa f e K . new - desi p n - have taken it about_ without inconvenience, utilised as a cover. Through the holes in 

able - for inRtanre j * ' . ere 1Qa PP| lc ' I do not say that it is more convenient than the ends the hands are passed to work 

1 ar"-e enoueh to nrovidp f >i p nFli q C 6 ° ein ® taking a number of dark slides with one on inside the box, while the other one admits 

■ it was condemned and n lnrtrp- n £ inseav . es ’ a r i d f» on . tour d G ve found it very of what is done being seen. This latter is 

the door also w^disrardpd nf/plin 06 m i at e i US i/ u ’ and at 10tne , lfc 18 hardly less so, not absolutely necessary, as with a little 
habitation under new mnrffti! ing no 1 ocal when one wants to change a plate without practice it is quite possible to do what is 

sundry other alterations tl,« j nS ' go'pg into the dark room. On occasion wanted without the assistance of the eyes, 

- extended the whole width nf ay > w hich plates have been developed in it, though though generally it is more convenient to 

narrowed bv first nlminff tW e ; f ase, . was the space is rather too confined for comfort, use them. Of course, to prevent any light 

sufficiently to take P awav r,.i -.t C e .P 1( ; ce | Perhaps, to sum up its advantages, it may entering by these holes while plates 

found UDOn them • T then/ffivld t f fc i b b u sai { t * iat 15 v fy easily made, and that being changed, it is necessary to close them 

of the doorw^r within It 6 a .P erture hanging box, it is veiy mexpensive. dom of action. This may be easily managed 

These stvles also fnrmprl th/ k°^ rounds. In size, it is 1 ft, 2 in. long by 9 in. wide by forming three sleeves or tubes of some 

of course madp P thpm sides sufficient for changing quarter-plates. It is more suitable than black hoiland and the 

ouentlv it was nerpi^rv tn nU nc F ’ con ^f‘ made of pine about I in. thick, the various “canary" coloured fabric sold by photo- 
fiide pieces of the nlinthG nfntph . a ^^ parts being fastened together with screws, graphic dealers. A layer of each of these is 

there and a trifl*. nf hn». • and ^ P re '’ e,, t any light getting in round the material, one being black and the other the 

ment, and I must not omit to mention the | above them. By this means a 


the parts from damage will, I think, be 
ceived, as the wisdom of such 

apparent to me. When I came to 

ray clock’s requirements, I saw that the 

same full allotment of width and height for 

length of pendulum and unwinding of spring 

were demanded in the new case as the 

one bad provided; and when the time came 

for reconstruction, my labours were greatly 

reduced, as much of the old work w as used 
over again. 

The old 


per 


a course was 

review 


on 


arc 


canary fabric. In diameter these sleeves, at 
one end at any rate, are rather larger than 
ight tight I the holes they are to be fitted to. At the 
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other end the size is not of so much sleeves being drawn out, that for the head is I A BLOCK PLANE AND PLANE "WIT1I 
consequence, provided that those for the first pulled over the face, and then the arms LEVER ADJUSTMENT. 

arras admit the hands easily, and that the passed through their respective holes. To mnmn ' makfu 

other one fits on the operators head, or, get the first arm through is not difficult, as BY A foreman PA1 

rather, on his face. This latter may require the other hand can assist, but the other is 

some explanation, and I do not know that I more troublesome at first, though, with a 

can do better than state that the face is put little attention it can soon be managed. 

in it and looks through it, as it were through Both hands being inside the box, and the 

a tunnel, into the interior of the box. The eyes looking down into it, it will be found 

head sleeve passes under the chin over the that the operations of undoing plate box^s, 

and the top of the head. To keep it in wrapping them up again, and all the move- I have noticed once or twice in “ Shop ” 
close, and also to prevent it slipping otf, the ments incidental to changing plates, can be expressions very nearly amounting to stric- 
edges are bound with a piece of braid- performed with the greatest ease. I have, tures with reference to instructions given 
elastic. The outer ends of the arm pieces however, found that plates were sometimes on the. methods to he followed in making 
are also bound in a similar way, so that on injured by the moisture of the breath, but certain tools at home, when the tools that 
the hands being passed through they closely having called attention to the liability to are described may be purchased of most 
grip the wrists, without, however, being so this mishap, it is not necessary to say more hardware merchants and dealers in tools, 
tight as to impede circulation. The elastic than that it can be avoided by not placing Others again show as much desire as others 

I have on my box is about 1 iu. wide. The the face too close to the plate. Wince I evince disinclination for papers sucli as I 
ring or garter of elastic is, of course, smaller found out why the plates were injured it has am now about to write, and declare that the 
than the full size of the diameter of the not occurred. Naturally, owing to the con- information that they derive from them is 
sleeves, which are what X think ladies call fined space, the atmosphere soon becomes alike useful and welcome. Doubtless there 
“ gathered ; ” but this, no doubt, is part of unpleasantly warm and close, but no great is much to be said on both sides, inasmuch 
the making, which will hardly be undertaken inconvenience need be incurred on this score, as some have neither time nor inclination to 
by men, and any member of the gentle sex In connection with this box, I may men- do anything of the kind for themselves, and 
will know how to do what is required with- tion that I found it a great convenience to others are better pleased to use anything that 

out being told if the object is explained. In prepare the plates in pairs beforehand by has cost them both time and trouble to 

my own case it was so, and I can only hope putting them together with a piece of black make better than the best of its kind that 
others may be similarly fortunate, because paper between each. A small “dab" of ca n be pure b a s ed at the t ool shops. I think 

I am quite unequal to the task of explaining gum or paste on the back of each plate kept myself, however, that the time spent in 

the mysteries ot the needle. them in contact with the paper, so that in ; reading the article is by no means lost, nor 

The other ends of the sleeves are fastened changing, instead of having two separate the space that is taken up by it in the 

to the inside of the box with small tacks, so plates with the loose backing to manipulate, magazine to be regarded as wasted, for due 
that when the covers are on they are not there was practically only one. I may go a comprehension of the construction of a tool 
visible. The tacks should be pretty close little further, and say that, by taking this invariably leads up to better ability to use 
together, and it is to allow of the sleeves precaution, I have changed many plates when it. It is far from likely that every reader 
being properly nailed down that it has been out riding in a mackintosh legging for dark can find equal satisfaction or benefit from 
stated they should be a little wider than room. An elastic garter was slipped over the perusal of every paper, but it is pos- 
the holes. The length of the sleeves is not each end of this, and the plates changed sible to rest contented even with that which 
of much consequence : in my box, those for without looking at them. This, however, may not be immediately profitable to him- 
the arms are about 6 in., and that for the is only by the way, as it has nothing what- self when he remembers their importance 
head about 1 ft. long. ever to do with the construction of a chang- and utility to others. 

To keep thelid closeandthecoversonwhen ing box, any more than the mention of other Figs. 1 and 2 represent in plan and sec- 
required I used nothing but small wire hooks. kinds or of portable dark rooms. tion the shell of a block plane, which is 

Something neater might be adopted, but The box described will hold camera be- made either in iron or in gun metal, in 
they have served their purpose, and, by sides other odds and ends, including the various sizes, and under various modifica- 
lnaking them myself, 1 was able to get them tourist’s wardrobe when on tour, provided tions. It is, however, only worth the trouble 
just what I considered of a suitable size his impedimenta are not great, as they of making when not of very small size; use- 
without any trouble. Four hooks are ern- seldom need be for a few days’ run, even ful dimensions would average from 6 in. to 
ployed to secure each cover, and six for the though they consist of more than a comb 8 in. in length. 

lid, that is, two in front and two on each and tooth-brush, and possibly a clean collar I do not show the plane complete, because 
side. The hooks themselves are merely or two. When being carried about, the the wedge and screw are precisely like 

pieces of brass wire bent, with one end covers, which fit over the holes, hardly those shown in Fig. 3, and the same de¬ 

forming an eye or ring, through which a allow the box to be distinguished from an scription will apply to both. The latter, 
small screw nail is passed. To catch the ordinary plain one. Fig. 3, shows a very neat little plane 

hook over, the “eyes” are short round- Thus our box may be made useful in with a lever adjustment for the setting of 

headed screw nails. By first fastening the more ways than one, a desirable thing in the iron, and one that can be made without 

hooks, the exact position of these screws these times, when so many things are “con- much difficulty. These are to be bought in 

can easily be obtained ; and if, at any time, trived a double debt to pay,” and combina- the shops, but any one possessing a moderate 
the wire does not catch properly on them, a tion tools in which one article id made to do degree of skill in metal working can make 
slight bend soon puts everything right. In duty for three or four are so freely offered two or three of different dimensions for 
this respect they are, perhaps, better than as an attraction to all workers on a small home use. 

hooks bought ready prepared, as these might scale. And I do not think that many will In each case construct the patterns exactly 
not be capable of such ready adjustment, be found who will quarrel with its adapta- like their castings, except, that in Fig. 3, 
In case any one does not understand the bility on this score. . the little socketed recess in the piece a will 

nature of these fastenings, it may be said It is possible that some few, on reading be left to bo afterwards drilled and counter- 
that the side hooks 3hown in page 217 of the description that has been given above, sunk, as also will the small holes at b 
Melhuish’s catalogue will do admirably, and realising the fact that but little skill and c. Lest the very thin sides should 
the smallest size being preferable to the and labour are required in its construction, beeome rammed inwards or outwards by the 
larger ones. Whatever sort are used, how- and that there is nothing about it to justify moulder, plane up a temporary bridge of 
ever, great care should be taken that they its introduction under some high sounding wood to just fit between the sides. This 
keep the lid close down to the box. As a name, will ask why the subject has been will preserve their parallelism, and when the 
matter of fact, however, it is seldom neces- brought under consideration at all. I trust, sand is rammed sufficiently around the sides 
sary to open the lid, as anything to be put however, that in this case the result will the moulder wiU remove it, and complete the 
in or taken out of the box can easily be justify the means, for it has been described work without risk of getting the sides away 
passed through one or other of the sleeves, m the hope that it may be as useful to from their correct positions. _ . 

When the box has been stained black inside cyclists and others as it was to the writer In Fig. 2 a common wood screw is cast 

it is ready for use, but, of course, the ap- when he was one of “ the sixteen ” ; for in the metal boas, b, to receive the circular 
pearancc is much improved by staining and though, as already stated, no longer a rider, wooden boas, c, which is struck with the 
va IJjishing the outside, not the days “o’ lang syne” nor “the aula hammer in order to release the iron. The 

The way of using the box may be ex- acquaintance” are forgotten. ' | pattern of the arched - lever, D, Fig. 3 

plained as follows:—It is placed with the be cut from a bit of hard close-grained wood, 

head sleeve upwards, the lid, containing the And htuXt? thine™ 817 fr 6n ’ also like its casting. A pattern is also made 

ruby window, away from the operator. The For auid iang syne." ' * I for the screw, e, whose head is milled in the 


A word in Season—Shell of Block Plane- 

Patterns—Metal and Wooden Boss— Screw 
—Qualities of Shop Planes—Pin as Ful¬ 
crum for Lever—Lever Fittings—Cutting 
Ikon—Merits of Wooden and Iron Planes 
—Metal Plate on Sole of Wooden Plane. 


ears 


name, 

brought under consideration at all. I trust 


neces 


w 
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lathe. If made in gun metal the screw and very carefully and regularly. 

head may be in one piece; if formed in They number about live or 
cast iron the screw should be cast into the six to the J in., and are sunk 
head. That portion of the screw around to about 3;1 
which the milled head is cast is made of the under face of the 

angular, square, or otherwise, to prevent it plane iron. 

from working slack with use. To cut these serrations, 

The planes sold in the shops are almost get a cold chisel of the same 
always cast in iron. But the iron is of a width, and ground slightly 
specially soft and tough quality such as can- keener than the ordinary 
not be always procured in ordinary foundries, chisel. Lay the iron on a 

In such cases it is much better to use gun piece of metal, and, holdin 
metal which will not easily fracture. In the chisel transversely at 
such light castings the cost is very little in right angles with the edge 
excess of iron because tile labour counts for of the iron, strike it a smart 

more than the metaL In any case I should but dead blow. 

have the lever, d, made in gun metal • even not only indent the metal, 

when made of good iron, these levers will but will raise a burr or ridge formed by the is not far to seek. Many of the planes sold 
often break when a slight excess of pressure displaced metal. This ridge will guide the are such utter rubbish that they will not 
is imparted in turning the screw for tighten- chisel for the next blow, and so on in stand ordinary wear and tear. A broken 
ing the iron. I should also have the screw succession like file cutting. If the chisel wedge, due to an extra turn of the screw, 
and milled head cast in one in gun metal, becomes only slightly dulled, re-grind. It and a broken body due to a fall, are not un- 
rather than cast the screw into the milled will be as well to practise the cutting first frequent accidents. The reason is that they 
head, the screw being apt to work loose in on a bit of wrought iron or steel before are) too often made of the commonest cast 
its casting in the course of time. i tackling the actual plane iron. A shorter iron ; and so a tool having good inherent 

When cast, file the faces, and drill the I but otherwise similar series of serrations oualities has been consequently brought 

into some dis¬ 
repute. But this 

certainly does not 
apply to the best 
iron planes, al¬ 
though, even in 

these, more care 

is necessary than 

in those of wood. 

An amateur also 
making his own 
planes will see to 
it that good metal 
is put into them, 


below the level a 


cr 


That will 


Fig. 1.—Casting for Block Plane. "Fig. 2. 


Section through A A. 


various 
-quired. 

A pin is made 

to bridge across 
the casting at £ 
in order to afford 
the necessary ful¬ 
crum for the lever. 
This is riveted in 

which are 

. slightly counter- 
. sunk. 


re- 


fittings in Fig. 3, 


et a bit of steel 


orwill have them 


ent round, and 
file it to the out¬ 
lines in F, Fig. 3, 

and Fig. 4, filing 

out also the re- 

through j<- 

which the lever, 

“O, operates. Drill 

the holes, c, H; prepare the lever, g, Figs. 

3 and 4; pivot it in place, and then pass 
the pin, c, through, which attaches the rock- they 
ing lever, f, to the plane. prop 

The assistance of a smith must be obtained 
for the cutting iron, Fig. 5, which will be 
ground to size and serrated while yet un¬ 
tempered. These serrations, as well as those Fig. 

on the rooking piece, will have to be done of the front edge upon the i 


cast in brass. For 


the best indoor 

work, as 
cabinet making, 

I joinery, pattern 

\ making, etc., iron 
planes have their 
own special value. 
Speaking of the writer’s own trade, he would 
deem it quite exceptional to find a workman 
destitute of at least two or three metal 
planes. One of the advantages of these 
tools consists in their weight, another in 

the greater rigiditv of metal over wood, by 

virtue of which they readily remove 
shavings and operate on cross-grained timber; 
another is that the sole does not become 
worn out of truth so rapidly as wood, and 
lastly they are not affected by heat- or mois¬ 
ture. For the lighter and best classes of 
work, therefore, and for some special pur¬ 
poses, these planes are of service, and I nave 
preferred to describe the making of planes 
of metal rather than those of wood, because 
the latter, as a rule, do not offer-the same 
difficulties to amateurs aud workmen as the 
former. 

Sometimes a compromise is made in the 
case of wooden smoothing planes by serewin 
a plate of metal to the wooden sole, bi 
this has obviously only a limited applica- 


cess 


Section through Lever Plane. Fig. 4. —Plan of Lever Fittings. 

will be cut upon the top of the rockin 
piece. Fig. 4, and care must be taken that 

are both at right angles, and at the 
proper pitch or distance, as otherwise they 
11 not enter and mutually coincide. _ 

The only fitting about the lever is that 

involved in the coincidence of the groove, 

3 b, Fig. 6 A, with the pin, and that 

iron. 

When the iron is 

set approximately 


nr 


ft 


I 


I 


I 


J 


of the 

milled w 
turned, 

the iron, 

the simple move¬ 
ment of the lever, c, 
upwards the iron_ is 
thrust forward, in- 


plane, the 
heel. e. is 
tightening 


i 


i 


! 


} 


i 


l 


( 


I 


I 


i 


i 


1 


cr 


creasmg 

ness of shaving: by 
its movement down¬ 
wards the iron is 
drawn back for re- Referring once more to the manufacture 
moving finer shav- of home-made tools, it is, of course, infinitely 
ings* Thus no ham* easier for the majority of men to work in 
mer is ever used on wood than in metal; and it is this facility 

| in wood working, as compared with deftlin 

A great deal of | with metal, that inclines most men to wor 

the former rather than in the latter 


C* 






w-. 


the plane. 


km 


!Lii 


IlI 


difference of opinion in ^ 
exists respecting the This, however, should not altogether tend 
relative merits of to induce men to discard metal for wood 
wooden and of iron because the former happens to be more in¬ 
planes. The reason [ tractable. 


!l ! 




v! 


Fig. 5.—Cutting Iron* 


F Ig. 0.—Flan of Lever* 
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enough, and save a lot of labour. Yes ; cer¬ 
tainly it would be strong enough, and at first 
sight it might seem a very feasible method, 

but a little consideration will show why it 

is not suitable. As this is one of those 
details of construction in which inexpe¬ 
rienced workers are apt to go astray in 
their anxiety to glue up and screw up 
part to the utmost of rigidity—1 
allude specially to amateurs only here—a few 
remarks may not be amiss by way of expla¬ 
nation. All wood is more or less susceptible 
to atmospheric changes. It swells in a moist 

atmosphere, contracts in a dry—not to any 
great extent, perhaps, but still appreciably, 
however well seasoned it may be, the 


front, but there must be other pieces from 
back to front to support the ends of the 
drawers, and on which they may slide back¬ 
wards and forwards. The small upright 
divisions between the two top drawers, and 
between these and the lid bearers, should be 

Attachment of Top Piece and End—Mortise fitted before proceeding further. They may 

and Tenon—Groove across Ends— “ Rag* best be fixed by tenoning them and cutting 

Plane Fitting To^ether-Supports mortises in the top and in the rai] below “ 

of Atmospheric 


SOM LESSOXS FROM AX OLD 

BUREAU. 

BY DAVID ADAMSON. 

(Continued from page 1S2.} 


every 

don’t 


GllNG 

for Ends of Dhawers- 
xn Position—Influence 
Changes on Wood—Pollard Oak—Split¬ 
ting of Old Wood—Dost Boards—Their 
Preparation and Fitting—Lid Bearers— 
Their Fitting. 


The centre division needs no remark about 
its position, as it may be supposed that any 
one will be able to ascertain this without 
being told how ; but about the others, those 
which are between the drawers and the 
No special instructions have yet been given bearers (No. 30),* there may be some hesi- 
regarding the attachment of the top piece tancy. The space between them and the 

(No. 3) to the ends, and it merits a few inner sides of the ends should be just tbe balance of movement being towards shrink 
remarks. thickness of the pieces (No. 30), so it will be age or contraction for a very considerable 

The difficulty of cutting dovetails all along as well to have these ready planed up, in time, unless the wood has been thoroughly 
the ends of it and the grooves to match will order that it may be ascertained to a nicety, dried before working up. I allude, of course, 
no doubt have been anticipated while fit* or else to keep the space small and plane principally to interior domestic fittings, not 
ting the rails. To manage them neatly will down the bearers to fit, which is, perhaps, if to wood out of doors, where, naturally, the 
likely tax all the skill of the amateur, while anything, the better plan. I daresay it will changes are much more apparent. Watch a 
the longer spaces to be fitted to each other be understood that these bearers are to work wooden gate or door, for example. Durin 
in the top will probably be more than he backwards and forwards like a drawer, so a long protracted season of dry weather it. 
can accomplish. A loosely-made joint— the importance of fitting them properly will shrinks so much that it fits quite loosely, 
that is to say, the one in which the dovetail [ be recognised at once. The pieces now When winter comes, or a long spell of wet., 

slides in so that it does not fit tightly cold weather, the same door could 

to its groove, is comparatively easy, ’ ' do very well with a shaving or two 

but then the efficacy of the joint is off it. Precisely similar changes, 

largely nullified. _ Rather than have though in a modified degree, occur in 

a badly-made joint of this descrip- all woods, and this natural play must, 

tion, it will be better, besides being be allowed for and provided against,, 

simpler to construct, to take ad- or it will result in unpleasant con- 

vantage of the ordinary mortise and sequences. Fortunately the difficulty 

tenon, being careful, of course, that of contending against it is greatly 

the mortises are not cut through the reduced by the fact that the move- 

ends. This must not be regarded ment is only lateral, not lengthwise- 

as a makeshift, suggested by the —that is, a plank will only shrink 

supposed incapacity of the ama- in width, while its length remains, 

tear, for it is a legitimate method, the same. It is, perhaps, strictly 

and one that would probably be speaking, not quite correct to say 

adopted by the great majority of ■ that wood does not contract or ex- 

competent artisans in similar con- pand in length, but the alterations, 

structions, Many of them also use are so slight that, practically, they 

the same joint, the tenon, for the need not be taken into account, 

rails. The top, of course, ought, Take a very common instance of' 

when the ends are cramped up and shrinkage in wood, viz., the machine- 

the tenons driven home, to fit closely made imported door of a modern^ 

up to the ends of the bureau, but it pj-_ lt _ medium-class house, put up by that, 

will probably be found more satis- _ A _ . _ . _ adept in meretricious work, the 

factory to house each end of the top Hg ‘ ® n<1 Bearer 411(1 g oa ^ sB ‘ 10 a11 e speculative builder. Look at the-, 

in a groove cut right across the ’ gaps between the parts, and remem- 

ends. These grooves need not be deep ; ! required will be Nos. 31 and 37. The former her they all arise from the rails and styles, 
in fact, they should not be more than must be fitted into grooves—say, £ in. deep, having become narrower, not shorter than, 
sufficient just to allow the top to enter them, running from behind the bearers to the back they were originally cut, through shriuk- 
Those who do not mind expense may cut of the ends. They should be attached to age. The same action takes place in the 
the grooves with a plane constructed for the the bearers by a tenon. But Fig. 9 will unseen parts, such as the tenons, so that 

express purpose of cutting grooves across the explain the construction better than any general ricketiness is the result. Now, in 

grain. It is one not often found in even pro- mere verbal description. A is the end of fitting the drawer runners to the bureau, 

fessional workers’ outfits, and as there may the bureau, b a drawer bearer, and c a it will be seen that their grain runs across 

be some who do not know that such a tool, drawer runner. These runners must be - that of the sides of the bureau. These 
though it is not a new one, exists, mention exactly the same thickness as the bearers sides are almost certain to expand and 
is made of it here. It is called a “trench- I to which they are attached, otherwise the contract but the runners will remain of 
ing” plane, though possibly it is known by drawers will not fit accurately however well their original length. Well, if the two are 

other names as well. In “ Auld Reekie ” it I they may be made. Not only must they be glued together, no play is permitted to the 

would probably be recognised more quickly j of the same thickness, but their upper and ends, which, in that case, are almost sure 
if inquired after as a “raggling” plane. In under surfaces must be level with those of . to split, so great is the tensile property of 
its absence the groove, however, can readily the rails. Now, when all this has been done, wood. If, on the other hand, the construc- 

be cut by ordinary tools, a chisel or two, it will be seen that the ends and fronts of tion is such that they can expand or con- 

used with care, being all that are absolutely the drawers will be supported, but some tract, the alteration being equally diffused 

necessary. means must be employed to keep tbe over the width, no harm will ensue, and the 

Mention has been made of the top being runners in position. The grooves certainly slight alterations will pass unnoticed, 

of thin wood, lined up in front of the de- prevent them from falling down when the I have said that some woods are more 

sired thickness, but special instructions will weight of the drawers is on them, and the uncertain in their action than others, and 
scarcely be needed after what has been said joint connecting them with the rails may while we are on this subject I may say 
about the bottom rail, which, if one may so ! be enough to keep them from shifting; that oak, especially the variety known as 
call it, was a reversed lining up. When all but they will be further held in place by “pollard,” is one with which considerable 
the parts mentioned so far have been pre- the boards, which next claim attention. But allowance must be made. It may be some 
jiared, it will be as well to fit them together why not glue them to the ends, thinks the satisfaction to know that action can be 
to see that everything is correct, but do not novice, for that, surely, would be strong largely stopped by stopping the grain up, 
use any glue yet, as they will have to be —-— ——-—-;- as is done by polishing. But, say some, 

pulled apart again. We ‘have as yet, only .. l&VpK of T i m b e? reqiS™dV&Sfc surel y thl8 could be prevented bv the 
got bearers or supports for the d rawers in tion of Bureau," page 115 . I use of properly seasoned timber. It this 
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correct all cabinet makers would be stud will do equally well. Whatever the I extending nearly to the back. Against this 
delighted with the information but un- thickness a groove must be ploughed aloirc guide, on opposite sides of course? both the 
fortunately, it is not more reliable than a the inner sides of the runners, and continued lid bearers and the drawer will slide juJ 
good many more opinions of the same type, in the same line along the back edge of the any side shake in either of them be 
One who knows anything about the subject bearers. Fig. 10 shows what is meant, vented. A similar guide will also be re' 
would not be surprised at the person making The drawing is given m section, a being quired between the two drawers with tl,? 
such a remark asW whv a mahosranv slab. ! the runner or bearer, as Jffle case may be, | addition of a slide on which they may run 

for it will be seen that the board is lower 
than the front rail, and there is nothin 
are l which the inner ends of the drawers can rest, 

Now, there are several ways of fitting this 
part, but one can hardly do better than 
follow that adopted in the old bureau. 

First of all a piece some 2 in. wide, wide 
enough to let the drawers rest on it, must 

be made just so thick that, when it is on 

- , ...... . the dust board, its upper surface will be 

is not meant that they should be loose, for flush with that of the bearer. Another 

unless they are immoderately tight, any piece, the counterpart of those separating 

reasonable degree of close fitting will not the lid bearers from the drawers, will alsS 

make them split. These boards, it maybe be required to keep the drawers apart, and 

stated, need not run to withm a few inches prevent them from being strained towards 

a piece of of the back, but it makes a better job for each other. Now, bearing in mind what 

■ them to go fairly close, and the same applies was said about the play of wood it will 

to the runners, To save unnecessary labour be quite clear that it will not do to glue the 

in planing over the whole surface of some- centre runner to the dust board, so that 

■ - . . r - . i , , , what thick but otherwise suitable board to some means must be used which whiln 

important lesson to be learned from our make it fit in any given groove that it may sufficiently efficacious in keeping the con¬ 
oid bureau. Having noted it, the fixing of be most convenient to plough, the edge only struction securely together take* into *»e 

the runners may be proceeded with in the may be planed to a bevel as shown in Fig. 11. count the properties 0 of the material of 

how a bureau may be made, but that useful out the reasons why the dust boards are joint is complete there’shall be iust the 

eon Jt met fSimsel fwftKt a “ P^V’.USed to cut grooves below it and we have all that is necessary. 

lithoS reSon? I^Sort 1 the°deH?f iW ^ ubt ? dIy a ^ useful tool, it may be dis- great merit, especialfy to ’the amateur, of 
worker to ^Mn £ ^ d °y , care to . ge f ifc : Tbe . cuttin S gatige, have said, that token by the maker of the^ld 

si^rof JK 1 ? f ^ the g roo y es . a " d the waste wood between drawers to the bottom one, it will be seen 

some ideas how to recognise and annreJiof 1 i 01be re P 10ved b Y a small chisel. It that drawer runners or slides must be fitted 

live iot of ornfmento ]1 -S I COnstriIC , 5 ° ™ eans foll ® ws tha * the X are necessary, it will suffice to fasten them with a touch 
contraction^ is ^nr^ft - d pre3e , nt cas ?, tbe cbls el may be re- 1 of glue in front and a brad behind. Strictly 

consideration ’mere]v dpfnraH P xl ™ a ry garded as a plane without the wooden stock, speaking, this ought to be through a slot 

must be left for future onn id 6 vf Ct3 iihich serves to keep the blade in oue rela- cut lengthwise in the runners, for similar 

W «• » to insert in “Shopf _" {he" drtalT Sh “{eTerel u{3erni°th! ^ ^ *** ° f the0ry ' 

Wi£{ lk “ wooi^men 11 'to?^“i? 1 

S ldes firmly m their places, backwards and forwards, they are only pre- 

•“ . that Case th ? onl y wa y to of each, by the ends. The small upright 
through thenV\nds”!”to the niain 6 n - nt division separating each from the drawer I In concluding my last paper on matters of 

even with^ dust boards Thi<* P still 0 iP an spungy or strained _ inwards, and this I intimated that it was impossible for me 

a certain amount of n lav in the end Jr su ^ cient J unless, indeed, the to complete in page 202 the subject of Assay- 

limited in extent but eenerallv divisions have been made much wider than | ing on which I had entered* I now resume 

If the naila were ’ driven SS ™? etL * nstead of making this unduly I my notes on this process. 

at frequent intervals the Hefirdd g *. ^ x de, another plan will be found to answer Gold and Silver Assays in the dry way 

but tbia thickness is no moirq - ck ’ ness ’ bx do ^ n W1 ^ b or screws to the factored by Thomas Fletcher, of Warring- 
portant, for if more easily obtained *-in. j portant, but f in. or 1 in. will do very well- is weighed as for a gold assay, and the 


were 


such a remark asking why a mahogany slab, _ _ 

6 .ft. wide, could not^ be made without a ' and b the thin board. It will readily be 

ask those who | seen that on the thin board being pushed 

s groove, the runners 

.. r _ _ 1 witliout risk of 

one ol the ends of the old^ bureau, which shifting, and that a very slight fastening is 

’ ’ P ’ * necessary. When finally putting all the parts 

together the dust boards may be fastened to 

the bearers with glue, but not to the drawer 
unseasoned, so the explanation must be slides, in the grooves of which they are free 

sought elsewhere. It is simply this._ The to expand or contract without splitting 
bureau had been, for some time previously, ' ..... - - 

in a cold, damp place, which had swelled 
the wood. It was removed to a room con¬ 
tinually warm and dry. The wood conse¬ 
quently contracted and cracked, the imme¬ 
diate cause of the crack being i 

wood fixed across improperly, and so pre¬ 
venting equal contraction. 

I have been induced to dwell at 

length on this, because it is rather 


loin. I would just like to ask those who I j 

have such great faith in old work and home into this _ ] 

thorough seasoning, how it happened that firmly held againstllie ends 


on 


we are taking these ideas from, split from 
top to bottom, so lately as a couple of years 
ago. It could not be because the wood was 


It 


some 


an 


is 
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copper or other alloy is extracted from the weights is represented by that of the corn- 
gold and silver by cupellation in the muffle bining weights of the elements ; thus the 
furnace. The weighed sample is wrapped atom of oxygen is taken to be sixteen times 
in twelve times its weight of pure lead as heavy as the atom of hydrogen, and the 
foil, and placed on a boneash cupel in the weights of the atoms of nitrogen and oxy- 
furnace. Here it is first melted with the gen as fourteen to sixteen." (Itoscoe.) This 
pure lead, and then the molten lead is oxi- law of combining weights was first enun- 
dised by admitting air to the muffle. The dated by a chemist named John Dalton, 
boneash of the cupel absorbs the liquid lead who further based ou this law the conclusion 
oxide, and with it the oxides of any oxi- that chemical compounds must contain their 
disable metals present in the sample, leaving constituents in the combining proportions, 
on the cupel a bead of pure gold and silver, or in multiples of them, and in no inter- 
This bead is first weighed to ascertain how mediate proportion. For example—gold 
much of the combined metals it contains, willcombine with, chlorine as a monochlonde, 
then the silver and gold is parted in acid as that is, one equivalent of gold (196 2 atoms) 
for a gold assay, and the pure gold remain- added to one equivalent of chlorine <35'37 
ing is accurately weighed. By deducting atoms) making a molecule of the molecular 
the weight of gold from the weight of the weight of 231'39 atoms. It will also corn- 
bead left on the cupel, the weight of silver bine with chlorine as a terchloride, consist- 
is ascertained, and the sum total of gold ing of one equivalent of gold (19G2 atoms) 
and silver, deducted from the weight of to three equivalents of chlorine (35-37 x 3= 
the sample, will show the remainder to be 106T1 atoms), making a molecule of the 
copper or some oxidisable alloy. Boneash molecular weight 302T3 atoms. But gold 

cupels are small cups or crucibles made of does not combine with any other proportion 
boneash damped and compressed to the of chlorine. 

requisite form and consistence in a steel Atomic Weights.— The following table of 
mould, then dried and baked. Silver assays the atomic or combining weights of the 

in a dry way are performed in a similar more common and useful elements will show 

manner by cupellatiou in a muffle furnace, at a glance their value. 

A small portion of the silver of a sample is 
carried over with the oxidised metals on the 
cupel, and is lost. The ratio of this loss is 
ascertained by placing a check sample made 

up with a known weight of silver and 
copper on: a cupel in the furnace with the 
samples to be assayed. As the silver in this 
sample is accurately weighed both before 
and after the process, the difference between 
these must represent the loss of silver during 
cupellation, not only 'on this but also the 
other samples cupelled with it. 

Assays or Analysis of metals known to 
contain silver may be performed in the wet 
way. A weighed sample, as in other assays, 
is first dissolved in dilute nitric acid, and 
the solution thus obtained is evaporated 
until all the free acid ha 3 been driven off. 

The residue is then dissolved in distilled 

water in a large beaker, and to this is added Some of the rare elements are omitted 
a solution of common salt as long as a pre- from this table, but may be found in 
cipitate is formed. When this ceases, the Roscoe’s text-book of chemistry. In cal- 
qnantity of salt solution used is accurately culating the combining weights of elements, 
noted, and as this solution is made up of it is usual to take round numbers instead 
a known weight of salt in a known quantity of the exact decimals, thus :—Silver, 108; 
of water, the exact weight of salt used to gold, 196, etc. For further information, see 
precipitate all the silver in a sample can be notes on Combining Weights, Equivalents, 
ascertained to a nicety. Knowing that the | Molecular Weights, Valency, etc. etc. 
chlorine in a salt solution combines with 
silver in the proportion of 35'37 parts of 
chlorine to 107'66 parts of silver, we can 
easily calculate the weight of silver in a 
given sample of an. alloy. This would seem 
to be a perfect method of assaying samples 
of silver alloys, but there are sources of loss 
and probable errors in this as in others. It 
is not easy to ascertain exactly when enough 
salt solution has been used, even when 
dropped from a burette. The addition of a 
solution of common salt (chloride of sodium) 
to a solution of nitrate of silver throws There are few of those who have gardens 
down the silver as a chloride, and leaves and who work in them who do not more or 
nitrate of sodium to form in the liquid, and less dabble in some sort of garden carpentry, 
ibis is able to dissolve some of the silver Unlike indoor work it demands no nice skill 

chloride, thus causing an unascertainable and no varied assortment of tools. Car- 
loss. The presence of silver in the super- pentry for the garden is everybody’s work, 
riatant liquid can always be as certain eel by whence it may reasonably be inferred that 
adding to it a drop of a solution of chromate what I have to say about it, by pen and 
of potassium, when if any silver be present ; pencil, will have everybody’s attention, 
it is thrown down in the form of a blood- The description of carpentry of which I 

precipitate of silver chromate. shall have more especially to speak is that 

Atoms ,—“ Matter is made up of small in- known as rustic work; that, namely, which 
divisible portions which are called atoms, uses its materials in a natural state, and in 
These atoms do not all possess the same that state endeavours to make them deco- 
weighta, but the relation between their 1 rative. For this, as I take it, is the only 


style really suitable for garden purposes. 
Our sense of good taste points out that in 
our gardens all things ought to be in har¬ 
mony with and suggestive of nature. Glass, 
metal, paint, which are suggestive only of 

the shop and of artificial life, we feel to be 
out of place. Anything of the nature of 
a greenhouse—whatever efforts may be made 

it ornamental—never app 
cultivated eye as otherwise than ugr 
the rustic summer-house, with its wooden 
walls covered with natural bark, its low roof 
of thatch, and its decorations of moss and 
fir cones, gives unmixed satisfaction, 
this style, whilst the most desirable in which 
to work, is at the same time the least costly 
and the most simple. 

In the course of these papers I hope to 
do some service to my fellow-workers by 
pointing out, so far as I can, what is good 
taste in garden decorations of this class ; by 
supplying designs, or what may furnish hints 
to them in designing, and by giving some 

little practical information with regard to 
material and construction. I shall hope 
before I finish to deal with a variety of 
summer-houses, seats, fences, and similar 
matters. 

There is scarcely any kind of wood which 

hand in a natural state which 


to render 


ears to a 
y; whilst 


And 


may come to 
is not available for rustic work, though some 
sorts lend themselves to our purpose more 
readily than others. In most country dis¬ 
tricts one has generally a wide choice of 
materials, and not much more than a fire¬ 
wood price to pay for them; some little 
trouble has, however, to be taken to look 
out for and to secure them, as they are not 

like sawn deals, always to be found in stock 
at the timber yard, and bought at any time 

they may be wanted. 

The example of rustic work shown in 
Fig. 11 will look and be best if constructed 
in larch only. Of all our common English 
woods this may he said to be most valuable for 

.Its straight growth specially 


TABLE OF ATOMIC WEIGHTS. 


Name, Symbol, Atomic 

Weight. 


Name. 


Symbol * Atomic 

Weight. 

2064, 
7-01. 
23'04, 

648, 


Aluminium Al. 

Antimony, * Sb, 
Arsenic , . , As, 
Barium , , * Ba, 

Bismuth , , Bi. 
Boron , * * . B, 

Bromine. 
Cadmium 
Calcium, 

Carbon . * . C. 

Chlorine , . Cl, 
Chromium * Cr* 
Cobalt, , . * Co. 
Copper , « , Cu, 
Fluorine . . F, 
Gold 

Hydrogen, . H. 
Iodine.... I. 

Iridium . , , Ir, 

Iron 


27'3. Lead 


Pb* 


Lithium, *. * Li, 

74 u. Magnesium Mg. 

1368, . Manganese. Mn. _ 

21QU 1 Mercury. . . H«. IBS'S. 
11 '0. I Nickel.... NT. 

Br, 7975, Nitrogen * - N, 

Cd, IU'6. Osmium. . * Os, 

Cu. Oxygen , . , , O, 

11*97, Palladium . Pd* 

35'37. Phosphorus P, 

52’4, Platinum , . Pt, 

58 6. Potassium . K, 

63U Silver * . 

191, Silicon P , , Si, 2S 0. 

, An, 1%'2. ! Sodium . * , Nu, 

1'0, 1 Sulphur . * * S, 

126*53, : Tin. , . . 

Fe. 53'<k f Zinc 


1220. 


ofrU, 


14.01. 

193-tS. 

la’96. 

10tj‘2. 

30-90. 
196*7. 
39*01. 
. Ag. 107‘tiO. 


22 99. 


31-M. 
Tn. 117'S. 

; Tungsten . . W, Itj-l'O. 

Zn. 64U 


rustic 

fits it for the carrying out of decorative de¬ 
signs ; it is enduring, lasting longer in exposed 
situations than any other ordinary wood— 
heart of oak only excepted—and wearing, 
perhaps, ten times longer than those por¬ 
tions of the oak which are available for gar- 
deu purposes; and it is plentiful, for larch 
plantations now abound in most districts, 
and when they are thinned the rustic car¬ 
penter should look out for his supply. The 
larch poles grown in thick plantations are 
better for our purposes than such as grow 
singly, they taper more gradually and have 
fewer branches. The larch is a most accommo¬ 
dating tree, flourishing, apparently, almost as 
well in an old stone quarry or a disused clay 
„ _ __ _ pit as in the richest of soils, so it is no wonder 

drn - P Wouds Y Sm™ to° r£tio that ia , la FS eI £ P Ia f. e f The wood of 

Work—Larch—A Rustic Garden Entrance spruce and other firs which have the same 
—Oak for Garden Carpentry—Three Ad- symmetrical growth may do almost as well 
jditional Designs for Rustic Fences— A for our work as regards appearance, but 
Second Garden Arch on Two Pillars they do not last like the larch. 

There are many modest gardens to which 
a fence and wicket entrance, like that shown 
in Fig. 11, might be found pleasing and ap¬ 
propriate ; and it would be cheap even 

though a professed carpenter had to be en¬ 
gaged to construct it. But it is a point in 
favour of my rustic design that the owner, 
if he can use a saw and a hammer, and likes 
such amusement, can just as well put it up 
for himself. Rustic work looks none the 
worse because the workmanship may be 

rough ; and I flatter myself that no gr 
knowledge will be needed to understand i 
designs. I have done my best to make them 
simple, and purpose togive full explanations. 
Tne general view, Fig. 11, is as nearly as 
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may be drawn to a scale of i in. to the 

foot: the details shown in Figs. 4, 9, 3 

for the sate of clearness. 


tenons are sawn so as to make them fit best 
to the rounded wood. But if this work is 
on a larger scale, taken in hand by any non-professional, who 
in. to the foot, so that the exact dinien- does not feel himself equal to makin 

siona of every part may be easily ascertained, j tises, he may make a joining, which will 
The arch rises to a total height of 6 ft. 8 in.; ! neither be quite so strong nor quite so well 
its width from centre to centre of the side looking, by cutting each piece something in 
pillars is 3 ft. 6 in. The pillars, exclusive of the manner indicated in Fig. 2, and driving 
tenons at their tops, show a height above a nail. 

ground of 5 ft., but another 2 ft. is supposed In Fig. 3 that side of the gate is shown 
to be buried in the ground where it is j to which the upright palings 

rammed in with stones and earth like a gate it should be noted that on the opposite side 

post. The builder will, of course, set them the diagonal pieces, a and B, must not be 

upright by a plummet, and if lie takes off made of short lengths merely going from 

the bark from those parts which go into the bar to bar, but must be in one length from 

ground, and gives them a good coating of top to bottom; they are not for ornament 

gas tar, he will find them last longer. . only, but act as braces, and are necessary to 

Rustic work, in a general way, is merely • give the gate its required strength. 

nailed together, but in the design before us | In the example of fencing shown in Fig. 11 
the pillars are supposed to be mortised into 

the pieces which rest on their tops, the bar 

of the gate into the head and hinge tr 

and the rails of the fence into the fencin 

posts. Fig. 1 shows how the shoulders of 
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Pie, L—Rustic Mortise and Tenon. 


Rustic Gate, 
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stuff may be provided from the tops 
and branches of the larger poles 
and from the thinnings of young 

plantations. In the example before 

us, Fig. 11, the palings _ __ 

ri , - . G apart I about 5 in. distant from centre to centre, and 

11 ns is a short distance ; fencing will exclude most small animals, but if special 

posts are frequently set at wider protection is desired against chickens, etc 
distances up to 10 ft.; in Figs. 7, the number of palings may be doubled^ 

. are drawn as 8 ft. apart shorter palings, to rise about l in* above the 

these posts, as also the gate posts, centre rail, being nailed alternately with the 
need to be set as deep in the earth j present ones. The fence would then look a 

is tiie pillars. Fig. 5 illustrates trifle heavier, but would keep out anything 

the manner in which the tenons of bigger than a sparrow. 

the rails fit together in the mor- The superiority of such a fence as the 
tises ot the posts. The end, c, is, of above to those in rustic work which we 
course, adjusted to the mortise ordinarily see is very considerable* Those 
before the post is fixed, the end, i>, common in this country are almost in van- 
afterwards. The stuck, E, Fig, 8, ably made of oak “ banglesset, as nearly 
winch is let into the earth with a as may be, to cross each other diagonally, 
crowbar and then nailed to the Oak bangles, it may be explained, are the 
rails, prevents the latter from smaller branches of the oak f and as we get 
having any motion in the mor- them they have been stripped of their bark for 

_ the uses of the tanner. Their knotted and 

Ihe smaller stuff, of which the twisted forms render them pi 

: palings and the lighter work gene- they have, therefore, a decided value for the 

are made, should properly be rustic carpenter. But for fencing purposes 

ch as well as the heavier they are not satisfactory ; their crooked and 

pieces, not only for the sake of uncertain growth'forbids them being worked 

appearance, but that the whole may to any regular design; it also renders difti- 
wear together. With care such cult the arrangement of them at such set 
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Fig- 6.—Garden Arch with Two Pillars only 

(Scale, i in. to 1 ft.) 
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Some Rustic Carpentry 
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. * ow i n j nrm\ n> ms « m nrss knots, with which the lower ends of tne 

and especially so when ? n £ n jS i ®\ \\ /J\ // JL A J& // M ties which connect the two pinnacles 

support for roses or other climbers^for k >/ Jm m thlse a cur Jed form is more pleasing 

to be ornamental, tte 1 ' \V tlW li\Jj A ?||// //\vml yJlf ll tree have therefore been introduced, 

fall to pieces. - f , th t } ( M // W \\ W // ¥ % W l Either arch will also do equally well 

^t.su^en^fi ^^Tssfssr&isasL 

L Vhm 8 ,.d°Ch tM*1 i mb el 7_K “ tlc F ““ *“ K °' lel ‘ “"*• S?St of.aStalSs up 

known as “ ^p/lW kinds of wood rot more I thus placed upon them would be compensated I more room than, the gt a Jchesof 

HSfJhlVSttle^or So heart? tw are . It would , 1 however be desirable to retain made of iT^fifted’ teferfS 

any wood of the fir kind. One point in their ' balanced, tend to pull the structureout oi the ture when placed in position, lhe standards 
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Figs, 8, 10.— Rustic Fences in 


Fig.10 


Eongli Larch. 




Fig. 8. 


- 


ports. ! thus made are connected by trellis work of 

which fills the interval between them. 
In a trim town, garden where everything 
prim and rectangular, and laid out with line 

and rule, the iron arch may be preferred as 
support for the roses or other climbing 
plants that are trained to its sides and top. 
In the country garden, however, the rustic 

will be more in keeping with the 

surroundings, and harmonise 

effectively with the masses _ 
fashioned flowers, long established 
favourites, that have not yet been 
sent into exile to make room for the 


P erpendicular if deprived of these supp 

'his arch in its upper part is, it will be 

served, strongly tied together by the braces 

on the same scale as 

. to foot). It is the same width 

one there given, and 7 ft. 6 in. high. 

In Fig. 11, every portion of the arch, with 

the very trifling exception of the apple-tree 


favour is, however, that they are cheap ; for j 

if not used for rustic work, their only 
is for firewood. 

Our larch fence will outlast two or three G, G. 
successive ones of oak bangles; as a safe¬ 
guard it can be made more secure, and in 
appearance it will be more artistic, 
arrangement of the stuff in ornamental pat¬ 
terns may be varied almost endlessly. 




IS 


I 


This arch is 


Fig- 11 (l in. 


a 


as 


J 


arch 


more 
of old 


In Figs. 7, 8, and 10, three additional 


designs are given (on the -)-in. scale), 
and these will doubtless suggest still 
more varieties to the ingenious reader. 

Fig. C is a second design for an 
arch, which may, if preferred, be made 

to take the place of that in Fig. 11 

at an entrance. The two pillars, by 

which it is supported, might well 

carry such a gate as that in the last- 
named diagram, as any extra strain 


contrasted colours of modern card 

ing, in which fragrance invariably gives 

place to brilliancy. With these few 
plain instructions a pleasant employ 

ment is introduced to those of our 
readers who enjoy garden woodwork 


i 


J 


yjg. ii._ Garden Entrance Gate and Fence In Rustic Worn. 
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Jointing Up — for 
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Prentice Hands. 
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[Work—July 6, 1SS9 


being perfectly flat there is an angle concerning ourselves with joints, not with 
at the joint Very slight if you like, but planes, so it must be taken for granted that 
quite perceptible if a straightedge be laid the ordinary forms of this tool are fa mil hr 

ac ™ ss - . , « _ . to the worker, if only by name. And here 

IS 'ow let us turn to the other piece which please note that the ordinary “ Jack " «lan l 

a „ , , oaa been jointed. But stop, yon say; for and the trying plane, though verv simih 

Anything new ? perhaps you may ask on has it been jointed or 13 it not one single appearance, cannot be used indismnibatclv 

at o.ce te tag you - No So, therefore, let us look closely end we shall fiud that the nor' can th“e sm^th ale "e Ced S ' 

but not the latter just now; and if any of and as the surface stands, as with such a im SeS somj^wSmlcan 
way, will they, the laid expert*, kindly cto, it may be regarded as being an elact no! ua^lll done No the K- Xne 

remember their own early days, and be and perfect ht. the nroner one to nee ’ Tf JJ 1 ”? plane is 

enerous to those who do not even know With such nicety and exactness, in- the 11 Ja?k,” aud its greater 1 ength giv^ifc 

Now > of course, as far as mere joining maker work, that with some woods the planing up a straightedge hg pJa,ie m 

them together. This method is seldom, if but the novice will know what his aim Get oneSf them £ ,il se"e 

most be left to his native ingenoitV. Not letter position to makf a good joint tLn X£th. eye alon® if £ oTdT^heh 

i-f 1 ? + l VO0d W ^ rk - ing ’ or u « tal “ the plain glued joint first of all, ties can easify be detected in theTuSk 
inonly calfod 1 “t"^" S 

iF »««rftss r r by “ and arSS 

r ,?: „ v , . . , . ^ liie P ] am joint is serviceable enough for however, be determined by this moans and 

i work is what is known in many thin wood, say for anything under half-inch it must be tester) hv tlio "cv, ’i 

places as jointing up.” I say many places thick, and in certain situations for material lengths the ordinary shootm^ board wifi 

because terms , are of en only of local use, of any substance. When practicable, however found1a “taibrSt iKmot wSwih 

mpln^ t0 ° d m dlstn ®*> may convey no the novice will find it safer not to depend on comparative, Jou-ht perhaps to say that an/ 

if,. srsisfEirasfttf sSw gits s Axsi 

+/ er /r 1 f^ and ' that as it may, I do not ning, remembering that the object is to get etc etc P ’ ’ 

think X have ever known a practical cabinet one wide board formed by connecting several When one niece ha* been o-nt „ 

Possibly some - only those, however, , C id« P SHtSXgt Th^Xil p„! ' SS? befo^Xb-ttlm S 

^t di r oUo|Xy W ?e b S^aS te e | SMg m “ y “ Cl0S6 Se^ed^nSrtst 

1 , {fcy tot !ftSStlll 

f I q QQ sflitisfactonJ.v tli 0 jt is ttj co i" ^ >, • * j, ^^^^rn 1 my not require much experience to^cnow by the 

can uo so sausiactoniy, that is to say, satis- position as instructor for the novice (I hone feel whether the inint ; a n „„ 

actonly to those who are able to distinguish , some of my readers may favour by reversing rather whether both erln-e.* are true Th ’ 

fifr w S °° d and . workmanship. So the position as far as any craft they are con- feel of properly worked edges when rubbed 

hope hi^'diflBcuWea^m av °be °g Lf °- i° J / ", e . cted j 1 } is concerned), let me say that against each other is not easy to explain in 

V»rLt - F y b diminished, this must depend on circumstances. If the words, but it almost mav be described as 

tn indi ls » however, only of use boards when joined will he too wide and i suction It is almost imnerceDtihie hut i* 

3 a 3 SS&}SW 

a perfect >int rath^ I thfv °mf b ° aid3 5eIect f d f be ^,"4 -g^esswhat'theif aims ‘fhould be^ We^e 

taking it for mist SiteWh Thi° fPl f sary -, a ’ ld ^ eth ,? r to do «» or not may seeing work in progress, and I /mh to convey 

Sd ‘ortEr*sr“ in , t thit w of ararAsa s i 

and there for an inih or two or nLh*?* f may a l m - 0st be take ? a3 a Naturally, it /ill he a very faint reflex 5 

even more ; all the glue seems to h’ave been affe^k his been kiS° d 15 Sm00tlied 0ver j f b J t actaal > but ! a * the san ?. e ^ it wiU be 

ttzL 5i?aX e ^, he wft. rS. -OTSSi refet red ^ a„ d J dete,ls M8m 

amining the board, we find that instead of planing is done ; but, in any case, 


J0I5TING UP—FOU “’PUEXTICE 

HANDS.” 

BY DAVID ADAMSON. 


Plain Glued Joints. 


very simi 


r in 


I 


SO 


as 


v 






3 


ust 


in reality the work 
more so. Here, however, I must 
pause, and leave further remarks on this 

subject for another paper. 


we are 
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in which the flap in the interior ia shown the same shape cut near its edge. To this is 
open, as well as the front When the storing, \ attached another piece on which the frame itself 
changing, or closing has been effected, the flap slides. r J he frames are made in many various 

and front are closed and the frame pushed up* sizes, to take picttiros from royal quarto (Hi in. 

It ia a relief to turn for a time from the consider- ward into its place. Its appearance when re- X 9 in.) to atlas (33 in, X 26Jin.), selling rcspec- 

ation of lathes and appliances of a more solid versed or transposed from a horizontal to a vet- lively at from 7s. 6d. to £l 17s. Oil. when sup- 

character to articles that have the charm of ticul position and closed is shown in Fig. 2 ; plied in oak, 
absolute novelty, or, at all events, 
newness of adaptation, such as those 
which I am now permitted to illus¬ 
trate and describe, and which are 

manufactured and supplied by the 
Surprise ” Box-Table Company, 3, 

New Inn Yard (186 a), Tottenham 
Court Road, London, W* Although 
the first of these is not yet in the 
market, or, at least, was not in the 
market when the inventor furnished 
me with particulars about it, and the 
second, in its various forms, or, as 
suited to various purposes, has barely 
touched it, and is as yet but little 
known, it is desirable, I think, to 
call attention to them thus early that 
retail dealers, many of whom read 
Work, may seize the opportunity of 

making arrangements for agencies for their sale, 

and that, if the inventor grants licences for their 
manufacture, makers of such goods may hasten 
to secure the right of manufacture in their respec¬ 
tive localities, for, unless I am very much mis¬ 
taken, both the one and the other will meet with 

a large and ready sale. 

The object of the Cartoon Collectors Frame/’ 

to use the words of the inventor, u is to provide a 
picture frame with a recess at the back, in which 
prints, etchings, drawings, etc., may be stored, to 
enable those who use it to change at pleasure the 
print on view next the glass, and to store such 
additions as may be made to the collection from 
time to time, affording thus a continual variety 
of pictorial effects in the decoration of a room or 
other place 

or collector's point of view, but professional men, 
in many cases, can turn the invention to good 
account, as it would enable a dealer to keep and 

display some of his stock to the best possible 
advantage. Again, by its aid, any architect, 
designer, or artist could collect and place his 
drawings and sketches, one at a time, under glass 
for inspection,and an advertiser could 
make good use of it to secure di¬ 
versity of treatment and varied ex¬ 
position for his notices. Moreover, by 
a simple arrangement of mechanism 

the frame can be lowered at plea¬ 
sure from its place on the wall and 
raised again to it, and even more 
than this, the frame can be accom¬ 
modated to the picture by transposing 
it from a horizontal to a vertical 


Fig. 3, 


OUR GUIDE TO GOOD THINGS 


60.—The Cartoon Collector's Frame, 


71 


61.—The Artist's Surprise 

Box-Table. 

This ingenious invention enables 
what is apparently nothing more 
than a simple box or case 
handle for transportation from place 
to place, and a surrounding cincture, 
to be turned with very little trouble 
and very quickly into a table dis¬ 
playing every convenience for artists 1 
work, as shown in Fig. 4, The 
height of the table when opened out 
for use is 27 in.; its size, when closed 
up, that is to say, when in its box 
form as shown at c, in Fig. 4, is 14if 
in. X lljin* X 4jin., and its total 
weight is 8 lbs. The artist's table 
is supplied at present in two forms 
—No. 1 and No. 2. The former costs £2 10s. t 
made in oak, walnut, or mahogany, or £2 los. if 
polished. The latter ia supplied with three trays 
for pastels, and fold-over flaps for table, and is 
supplied at £3, Waterproof bags to contain the 
box-table when in transit are to be purchased 
at 3s. each. No more complete or portable 
apparatus can be imagined for the use of artists. 
It may be bought in other sizes than that given 
above at proportionate prices, and the principle 
is applied in the same manner to box-tables 
for writing, match scoring, chess and other 
games, luncheon, and for work-box and toilet 
purposes, storage being provided in every case for 
all necessary articles in connection with the pur¬ 
pose for which each box-table is made* Suppos¬ 
ing the box-table to be closed, as at c, all that is 
necessary to bring it to table form is to unbuckle 
the strap, and, holding the box firmly between 
the feet, to lift the upper portion evenly until the 
legs of the trellis work shown in Fig. 4, at a and 
r, are drawn up to the stops* Then, lifting the 
catch, the cross bars at the bottom must be 
turned towards the trellis feet till the catch 

drops in the slot and holds. Lastly, 
gently press the top down till all the 
feet are tight up against the bars, 
when the table will be found perfectly 
rigid. To close the box, all that is 

necessary is to release the check at 
the bottom and press downwards, 
when the table will shut up and re¬ 
sume its original box-like form* At 
a, the table, when opened, is seen as 
from the front, the top being lifted, 

position or rirtf versd at will. form an easel* ^ At B, it is shown 

Thus, in one and the same frame &een behind. Within the 

prints may be framed, stored, and box are the levers by which the parts 

changed, and the frame itself may be within ate elevated or depressed, 

lowered, raised, and transposed at These parts come out of the lower 

pleasure, and these various operations * * case, and consist of an upper portion 

can all be curried out quickly and forming table, material case, and 

easily. When closed and in position, easel, and a tray with divisions for 

the frame, whether in a horizontal colours, brushes, dippers, etc., and a 

or vertical position, looks just like lowet portion forming a tray for the 

any ordinary picture frame, as all palette and support for brushes, etc., 

means of movement are in no way when painting, ^ There ia a recess 

conspicuous, but, by merely touching tbe lid in which two millboards. 

a spring under the centre of the 13| in, X 1&2 in., may be 

frame, it slides downward, stopping \ carried, with means to keep them 

in its length. The front of the touching. The lid is adjust- 

frame, it will be found, is secured able to any angle, and provided 

by a button, and when this button — — with check rests for sketching boaid. 

is turned the front will open and full Fig, 4, —The Artist's 11 Surprise ■* BoxTable in Fosition far Use, showing The bottom is furnished with a spike 
forward in a slanting position, thus Front (A) and Back (B), and Appearance when closed. . to hold to the ground. When closed, 

affording facility for a change of the a strap ia passed round the centre, or 

picture in front or for adding to the contents. Fig. 3, in addition to a complete exposure of the 1 a metal band with lock and key is used to keep 
Thus, in Fig. 1, the frame is shown open, but in interior, also shows the means of transposition, all secure. A camp stool may be carried with 
it# proper position, and a stay is shown by which ' which is effected by holding the sides or ends of the box under the strap to complete equipment 

the front is prevented from opening beyond a the frame between the hands, and moving them and if it be considered desirable to provide means 

eertaiu extent. The picture behind the glass may laterally from left to right or right to left, of obtaining shade and shelter as well as rest 
lie supposed to have fallen forward on and with the according to the position the picture may require, an umbrella may be added which may be placed 
front, and then we sue that behind it is another The picture cord is attached at its ends to a bar, under the strap that eurrounda the box and holds 
flap, between which and the back pictures may be on which are two buttons, on which a pieoe of the camp stool m durance until released to meet 
stored. This is shown more clearly, perhaps, in semicircular form moves by means of a slot of | the needs of its owner* The Editor. 


with 


t L 


This is, of course, from the home 


Fig, 1 ,—The Cartoon Collector's Frame : open 

Fig. 2.—Ditto: transposed and closed. Fig, 3 
—Ditto: open. 
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Per Contra*— C. G. W, writes:— 

" Although 'only a clerk, 4 with an earnest desire to 
'spoil wood, 1 as described by one of your cor- 
bringfng in nothing; and if it were possible to do respondents in Work, permit me to congratu- 
, I would rather dispose of it for a small sum late you* despite the criticism which, even if 
and recoup even the original cost of the patent justified, might have been made in a less high- 
than permit it to be Utterly unprofitable. I daresay handed and less conceited style than your 
it may be objectionable to you to adopt this course, respondent hag done. Probably if the truth were 
but after all it- is only a common-sense way of look- known be is not in the first rank of his craft, and, 
ing at and dealing with the matter* I cannot help perhaps, he will permit nic to inform him that the 
you to sell your patent—ED-] more one knows the less he thinks he knows, and 

In Praise of Work* — J. P, It. (Liverpool) he is the more anxious to leam more. It therefore 
writes M i purchased the first copy of Work as a follows that it is only the ignorant who fancy they 

mutter of curiosity, and I was so pleased with the know all* I should strongly advise your _ 

lucid manner in which the various articles were spondent to start a paper on the lines he suggests, 
written, that I have continued to take it weekly. Not he contends* he has a better knowledge of the 

only so, but! bring the paper under the notice of my wants or readers than a firm who arc one of tho 
friends whenever an opportunity occurs* It is just largest, if not the largest, publishers in England, may 
the kind of paper required by amateurs* for it goes b 9* m the world, and who annually issue a greatly 
so thoroughly into details that the 'merest tyro" diversified amount of literature. In conclusion, may 
could not fail to understand and work out the in- J ^1 lowed to make a suggestion that will be of 
structions set down for his guidance* I wish you benefit to the amateur and professional alike* anti 
particularly to kindly convey my personal thanks j that is, that in the description of the manufacture 
to Mr* David Adamson for his very valuable, of an article the approximate price of each part* 
graphic, and lucid articles published in Nog, 2 and and of the whole when finished, be given?" 

3 of Work on artistic furniture—‘An Overmantel* 1 

1 read the paper with great interest* and wag so 
struck with the simplicity of the work described* 
that I determined to commence at once and make 

an overmantel myself from the drawing shown in 
No* 2 of Work. In the first place, I may say I am 
an amateur* pure and simple, never having earned 
sixpence at joiners' work in my life, with very little 
spare time* and very few tools ; but I find a great 
amount of work can be got through by an amateur 
when his heart is in his work* I commenced the over- 

mantel on April 1st, and had it finished and iu its place 

iv £lst. I ]] 

d that 


some patent agent might take it in hand even now, 

rincut of the necessary fees. At present it 
presume, worth nothing to you, or* rather* 


SHOP: 


Oil pu> 

is, I p 


A Corner for Those who Want to Talk It. 

V* All Comm unicat ions trfli far ncfciuWetffffdj Tmf Answers 

cannot be gitvti to questions which do iwti bear on 
jects that /airly conia within the scope of the Magazine. 

I,—Letters from Correspondents, 


to 


cor- 


Securing a Patent: My Experience.— Ajax 

Having made up my mind to apply for a 


writes: 

patent, my first step was to get the Patents, De¬ 
signs* and Trade Marks Act, so as to get the fullest 
information. This can be obtained from Eyre and 
Spottiawoodc* price Is. ICUd. And having learnt 
that the Patent Olfice Library (25* Southampton 
Buildings* W.C.) is open free till ten o'clock each 
evening, I spent several evenings there, after I had 
done work* searching the Index Books* to make 
sure I should not be infringing any existing patent* 
examining specifications and drawings made out 
by the various agents* and taking notes to assist 
me in making out my own* Having procured the 
necessary form of application for provisional pro¬ 
tection, which can be hud free* at No. t> Room 
Royal Courts of Justice* I filled them up at my 
leisure, and took them back to the Royal Courts of 
Justice to get them stamped* the cost of which is 

£1, This gives protection for nine months, I then 
deposited them at the Patent Office close 
During the next few weeks I was kept well sup¬ 
plied with circulars from patent agents* offering to 
get it through for me. But as my funds would not 
allow of this* I was obliged to dispense with their ser¬ 
vices, Some I received from America and Canada, 
which I declined for the same reason. About a 
fortnight after my application I received a letter 
from the Patent Olfice objecting to the title I had 
given as being of a fancy nature, The letter went 
on to say* l If* as appears from the description, the 
invention is an improved apparatus to facilitate, 
etc.* this should be clearly stated in the title* 1 I kept to the design, but varied the measurement, so 
understood by this that if I wanted a fancy title I that the work when finished would be the cnLire 
should have to register it as a trade mark* arid that length of the mantelshelf ; in place of wood panels 
the only title the Patent Office would accept was to the doors I have fitted sheet-glass* with a shelf 
the one indicated in the letter. I according!}" made in each cupboard for books. Fitted in the back 
the necessary alteration; and shortly after wards I are four pieces of plate-glass mirror: the wood- 
received a notice to say my application had been work finished with dead black and gold* and var- 
accepted. My next step was to hire a small work- nished. The entire cost, including timber, plate- 
shop where I could work for an hour or two in the glass mirror, glass for doors, ironmongery* paint, 

evening. And os my invention was an article com- gold leaf, and varnish is 35s. For which sum I 
plete in itself, I thought i would make several* and consider I have a very artistic and handsome piece 
advertise them, and us I sold them use the money of furniture—so much admired, that all who have 
to increase business* This appeared to be very good seen it are so struck with the originality of the 
in theory, but it was very different in practice. I design that they are anxious to possess one like it. 
had some circulars printed giving a full description My answer is* * Subscribe to Work, and commence 
of the apparatus* and inserted a few advertise- to make one yourself, 1 Not only do I consider it 
ments in suitable papers, I received many replies handsome and cheap* but from the very fact of 
from all parts of the country, asking particulars having made it oneself, enhances its value in the 
and name of nearest agent ’where it might be seen, eyes of the 

The only answer I could give was that I had no the overmantel to any subscribers to Work that 
agent at present near them, but would send article may reside in my neighbourhood, and give any in- 
on receipt of cash. This was like buying a pig in a formation they may desire* if they will cull upon 
poke* and looked so much like a swindle that it is me any evening after seven p.m. I wish 
not surprising that I heard no more from them, prosperity with your new undertaking — 

Now and then, one more venturesome than the and trust it is* and will continue to he* a financial 
rest would forward the money. But they were too success.” 
far between to be of much help to me, and I found 
myself gradually 

journals* including Invention, kindly gave an art icle 

in its praise, and I received several testimonials. 

This gave me the hope that if I could hold out Jong 

enough I mi^ht succeed in the end. The months 

flew by* and it became necessary for me to send in 

my complete specification. I got the form in the 
same way as before 


ii 


corre- 


Measuring up Painters' W or It—A. H. (Edin- 

burgh) writes: 

of your valuable little Work, I venture to suggest 
That when the series of papers on house painting 
conic out in your journal* you might sec your way 
to introduce a few practical remarks on measuring. 
This is a branch of the business that very few 
painters understand thoroughly. There are books 
on this subject, but more practical knowledge 
would be gained from one in the trade. The reason 
I write this is that ihc papers on sign writing and 
lettering are bo ably written that this subject* I 
am sure* would be properly treated ; and, speaking 
ns one connected with the trade, I know that the 
remarks would be appreciated, X wish your grand 
little paper every success." 

Enlargement of Work*- F. A. C. (Bradford} 

writes " I beg to say that I* as one of the readers 
of Work since its birth* ’would very much like the 

f mper to be doubled* or even trebled; and I quite 
iold with T. J. H. (Trowbridge^ and I think that 
there wifi be ft lot of grumbling until it is made 
into a larger paper (price 3d.), It is nearly impos¬ 
sible to treat all amateur and professional work 
fairly in the little space you have allotted. I am 
not grumbling, because I myself have had my sham 
of oats, doing mostly woodwork, fretwork, etc. I 

wish every prosperity to Work* and hope that it 
may be made larger." 


Asan admirer and anxious reader 


IHi 


on the mantelshelf on Saturday* Mu 
only an hour or t wo in the evening, an 


mve 

notevery 

day, and part of Saturday afternoons, in which to 
do the work. In making the overmantel I have 


About Work-G, B, P, (BirmiitQham) writes : 
Allow me to congratulate you and the powerful 
staff at your command in answering us correspon¬ 
dents in all parts of the provinces, and I must say 
on the behalf of workmen here and myself* that in 
bringing out Work in its present perfection it will 
do us all good from a practical ana monetary point 
of view* and I for one have no hesitation in saying 
that WORK is the premier paper for any amateur or 
professional man to study; but of course you must 

he tired by this lime of having so much praise sent 

you, but in sending your answers to correspon- 
Bronze Blue,—W, B.fLrnf on) writes r— 4i I hereby j dents I cannot help but praise your inestimable 

send you a suggestion with reference to your ex¬ 
cellent paper Work, which I hope you will work 

out. Excuse rue for taking the )inertv for sending I About Work. — Artisan writes:— 11 1 have 
tins. But on page 15 S in 1 Shop 1 you will find under taken in Work since the beginning* and as a prac¬ 
tice heading ‘Litho Bronze Blue 1 what I wish to tical man think it likely to prove on the whole a 
point out. That answer is only of use to the person very useful paper for workmen of all kinds. If it 
who asked for it* Would it not be as well to put the a fault, to my idea* it is amateurish. Probably 

question with all short ones, so that others may amateurs bulk largely (more largely, perhaps* than 
understand them, and so that those who are in the professionals) m your circulation* but still I hold 
same trade might make use of them* and know lha t sound workshop methods of construction 

what they are using them for? Is the question one would be much more satisfactory all round than 
of the blue sticking oil the stone, or whatFM Your some of Ike makeshifts so largely adopted bj 

suggestion, which is a useful one* shall be followed amateur tradesmen* and sometimes advocated by 
as far as possible. AU who answer questions are contributors to your paper. This* as I have hinted* 
requested to show by their answer what the nature is the only fault I have to find with Work* and I 
of the question was. If questions were put brie 11 v. h&ve taken the liberty of writing you* not through 
and written on a separate piece of paper* each could ail 5' carping* fault-finding spirit, but 
always be given before or above the answers to it. desire to assist in making the paper even more 
But notone correspondent in twenty observes this useful ns a workman's friend. Please do not sup- 
rule* which* if universally adopted* would greatly P os e in what I have said above that I am making 
facilitate matters* The question asked was—*' I had any reflections on the ability of the contributors to 
a job to work in bronze blue, and it was rather Work ; on the contrary, I believe them one and all 
inclined to take the work off the stone* and I should t0 bc thoroughly competent teachers of the various 
be very much obliged if you could give me any in- crafts they write about* and that, sir, is just the 
formation so as to'prevent that occurring again : if reason why I feel uneasy when I see talented 
so* you would greatly oblige.”—E dJ J writers such as they are sometimes advocatin 

methods of construction which they know woul 
not be tolerated in any workshop in the country. 
Under these circumstances I was very glad to see 
your remarks in this week's paper in defence 
your review of ponderous and expensive tools, 
thoroughly agree with you in all you say there* and 
I say review every new labour-saving tool that 

comes under your notice, either large or email* or 

Work will not be so useful as it might and ought 
to be to the professional reader, I intend availing 
myself shortly of the undoubted ability of your 

Lesson for Lesson, — J. H. ( Walt hams t ow) staff. Your‘Shop' column is a valuable privilege, 

writes to the effect that it is eusier to learn how to which I should be sorry not to take advantage of; 
do anything when wc are sAonmhow to do it, than meantime I shall not trouble you further than by 
when wc are foJct how to do it* He suggests that asking you to review as early as you can the new 
one reader of Work should give a practical lesson* dovetail cutter produced by the Britannia Company 
say, in carpentry and joinery, to another reader* in to work on circular saws."—[As soon as I havesufti- 
excliange tor a practicallcsson in some other trade, cient information about the dovetail cutter, or. 
and would be glad to hear the opinion of fellow- better still, have seen it* I will report on it in “Our 
readers* This is the pith of J. H.'s letter* which Guide to Good Things." I put your letter into type N 
I am obliged to give in this way in order that ali because it Is helpful with other renders. Amateurs, 
readers of Work may easily arrive at his meaning* as well as professionals, read Work* but the latter 
Ed* I largely predominate, and it is very largely bought 


I 4 


worker. I shall be very pleased to show 


au all 
ohk ; 


* 


into difficulties. Five 


Work. 


(unstamped), made out my 
drawings, and wrote a more detailed account of 
my invention* clearly stating in what I claimed 
protection. And as the Patent Office made no ob¬ 
jection, I received my patent in due course by post* 
twelve months after my first application. The 
scamping of these papers cost £3, making a total 
cost of £4 for the patent. This was the last straw, 

X had secured my patent* but I found myself very 
much in debt. Most working men with a family 
know what that means. It means a long struggle 
before you get straight again. I gave up making* 
and tried to eell the patent. And now for the first 
i inie I began to see the advantage of employing a 
patent agent. Had I been able to do so at first he 
would have been interested in trying to find a cus¬ 
tomer for it* I also found that capitalists have 
very little confidence in a patent that has been 
secured without the aid of an agent* Of course, 
if a man In business makes an improvement in an 

article that he bos already before the public, it is Sharpening Carving Tools*— D. D. writes 
all very well. But my advice to any one without “ Notwithstanding J* W. B/s remarks in page 172 

capital who has something new is to place it in the about sharpening carving tools, the method he 

hands of an agent to get it provisiomilly protected, advocates is decidedly an amateurish one, and ia 

and place it in the market at once, so that the ' open to several objections. Instead of fastening the 
buyer bears the expense of patenting it. But elipsmahnndscrew.a muchbeLterwnyigtoprue- 
sliouId he prefer to act for himself* there is nothing tlce the method adopted by most* if not all* good 
to prevent him doing so. Of course* being in Lon- practical carvers, who certainly would not prefer it 
don* I had a greater advantage than any one would unless it were better. This is the advice of one who 
have who lived in the country. But there are knows," 
many cheap excursions to London which a man 

might take advantage of; and while his friends 
were eight-seeing* he could spend the day at the 
Parent Olfice* where there is every convenience for 
writing out specifications. And they could be 
stamped and deposited at the office the same day 
[You have doubtless done the only thing I could ad¬ 
vise—namely* to submit your invention to dealers in 
instruments and persons connected with the musical 
profession, I myself am not competent to give 
an opinion on it, for I cannot play any instrument 
myself* and know nothing about music. Possibly 


from a sincere 
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Covers for bookbinding. 

Dulwich).— C. Hindlcy Sc Son. Oxford Sired, Bi 11 

the Japanese leather paper. Liberty's had remnant 
bandies at Is. end Is. Gd ; lately. I know no trend 
manual on the subject.—E. B. S. 


by the rising - generation of workmen. It is just 
because the modes of construction described “ would 
not be tolerated in any workshop in the country " 
that they are described. A mode of construction 
that is strong, stable, and serviceable, is not to be 
ignored or regarded as belonging to, or fit for, the 
amateur alone, because it is not the stereotyped 
method adopted in the shops. It is not ‘‘scamping,” 
and I am not ashamed to say that I prefer work 
done fairly, strongly, and well, even by bye paths of 
construction, to things thrown together in the legiti¬ 
mate way perhaps, but bearing the impress of 
haste and want of care when you look into them, 
the loo king-in, perhaps, being induced by the evident 
tendency of the parts to part company, through the 
article being of rickety constitution, I append 
these remarks to your letter, not with any idea or 
wish to deprecate accepted methods of construc¬ 
tion, but to point out that there can be no absolute 
need to proceed on stereotyped lines, if any other 
method which saves time without lessening 
strength can be followed. Both modes arc ^ood of 
their kind, and the workman can follow whichever 
he prefers, or whichever he thinks is best suited for 
the job in hand without incurring blarne.—Eu,] 

El,—Q uestion’s Answered by Editor and Staff. 

Material of Kitchen Utensils.— F, C, (Bedford 
Row),—They are made of sheet iron coated with I 
tin. The “block tin" plates, technically termed 

doubles/' are superior to the commoner kinds, 
first, because tho covering of tin is thicker, and 
secondly, because they are well hammered upon a 

polished anvil, the better to consolidate the metal. 


one-third of that diameter. Cut up the mouth rather 
more than a fourth of its diameter, and nick 
rather finely. You are in error in supposing that 
this stop is used only for chamber organs ; it is 
used both as an 8-foot and as a 4-foot stop on many 
large organs, and there is one In the beautiful 
organ at the Temple Church, London.—M. W. 

Soldering Iron.—IE. A. (Chesterfield).—! wish 
your queries were of a specific churacter, because 
when you ask for “hints’’ I do not know precisely 
what kind of hints to give. In reference to solder¬ 
ing, of course you know that the first essential is 
absolutely clean surfaces, first scraped and then 
covered with a flux, to prevent the formation of 
oxides, or to dissolve them as soon ua formed. 
KesiiifOr spirits of salts killed with zinc, are used. 
The soldertu 
bit," is first 


Books on the Power Loom and Weaving, 
D. B. (Perth ).—A good book on the subject 
Spinning Woollen and Worsted/' by W. IS. Is. 

McLaren. 


j i 
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4s. 6cL, published by Cassell & i' 
Ludgatc HttI* London, E.C. 

Castings for Engine Cylinders. - 

(Gray's Inn).— Go direct to the founders, 
are very few good steel founders in the mat ki t. 
From ample knowledge of their castings duriiu 
several years past I cun recommend Jessop's and 
Hadfield's, both of Sheffield* but I question if they 

will care to undertake such small work as you 
want : neither would the eastings be of much use 
for your purpose; hut you may try. You must not 
use wood for patterns that is liable to warp. Thus, 

should not use elm, ash, or unseasoned m sl¬ 
ogan y or pine, otherwise, almost any wood will 
do for patterns. The best of all is mahogany, By 
the wav, is not your cylinder of 2 in, bore and 2 in. 
stroke rather oddly proportioned?—J. 


U 


■ i 


T. , 
There 
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g “iron/’ more properly the “copper 
heated to a dull red, quickly cleaned 
with u file, rubbed on a piece of sal-ammoniac, and 
dipped into solder; being then wiped with tow, it 
is ready for use. The copper bit being drawn along 
the edge of the juinls in contact, both melts the I 7 
solder and warms the work. The coup""' 1 ^ 

not bo overheated, or it will not pick. 

tribute the solder.—J. 


ou 


Guido to Photographing.—P. C. G.—The best 

thing P. C. G. can do will be to obtain an ele- I House Painting,— Harlow. 

mentary book on photography, of which several desires help in estimating for external house paint- 
excellent ones are published. Burton’s “Modem j n g in a country place about twenty miles from 
Photography/'or “Photography for Amateurs/'by London, Prices of house painting are materially 
T. C. Hcpworth (Cassell Sc Cod, aro thoroughly governed by the rate of wages paid in the district 
reliable and easily understood. These columns are fn w r hich tho work tendered for is situated. For 
scarcely adapted for a course of instruction in any instance, house pointers' wages in best part of 

art, the space being limited.—D, 1 metropolis is Sid, per hour, whilst in the outlying 

districts and suburbs 7d. and Tid. would be the 
general rate of payment. In the present instance 

varnish with which pnpier-mach6 is covered would we assume that the painter's wages in the district 
resist acids for a long time, but, as any accidental indicated is 6d. per. hour, and that our inquirer has 
injury to this coat would place the paper at the no personal experience of such work wherewith to 
mercy of the chemicals, J. G, H. is scarcely ad- gauge the cost of the job. Let him, therefore, in 
vised to adopt papier-mache trays. His other the first place, examine carefully the condition of 

query he will find answered in our reply to J. II. S. walls, the putty of window glazings, w hich fre- 
(Romsey)^&. W: quently requires replacing* and, if necessary, pro- 

g? Sira 

m exx 

Sous, So anil 87. Fetter Lane, London, E.C. ; Henry pnees : T L * f n F,?, n ®I ?f it , Srh 
Charles ClufrchillVco.^l Cross Street,’J^nsbrn/ ot a ladder which one man can with safety handle. 

Thom« j'fe&Co 7 l/1vilson n street 0 FinsbaiT Knice has dentils, or suchlike enrich- 

E C./of tho'in/vooa for’earvtnff may bb obtained: ment and reciuires more labour for ladder etc 

In Liverpool vood for fret cutting may be obtained S™L“ d \t° f }f n £*** im£ 
Collins; in Settle, Yorkshire, of Messrs. I larger coloura ^ ' to 3s Oil each according to the lizo 

sans SSSSSSS3S 

Carpenters Bench, etc*— Naios.—Y ou shall requires. The most ordinary front door is worth 
have the description of one or tw r o carpenters about os., and ranges for a good panelled door 
benches before long; a strong bench of the ordinary &nd door f ram0 D f a large house up to 3Us., and 

form, and a folding bench for light work to fall higher. For the plain cemented wall-work fid, per 
back against the wall to which it is attached. It square yard, for two coats “white lead ami oil* 
is difficult, as I know from experience, to do with- paint, should pay our correspondent if the house is 
out one. A paper for mounting a small grindstone a f a j r <jj g taiicG around and within reach of. say t 
has just been sent in by a valued contributor to a 40-round ladder. If much of the wall space is 
Work, and shall appear as soon as I can find room above a height of 40 ft., then more strength and time 
for it. The hoards of a kitchen table may be will he necessary to handle ladders with which to 
tonguud and grooved, or pointed up by dowels, execute the work, and Sd. per square yard for two 
You can get a patent iron tonguing and grooving J coa ^ must ho charged. Four coat work on new 

plane for about IQs, Gd f | cement would be worth about Is* to Is. 3d. per yard, 

Advertisements in Work. — Ad FiNEM.—X according to the convenience, etc., above men- 
glad to find that] you are making progress in tinned- Beyond these prices very little written 
carpentry by the aid of Work. With regard to advice or help can be given, since much still will 
the advertisements that appear in each number, I depend upon the condition of the work, the situation 
can only say that there arc many who find them to of job, its management and practical supervision, 
bo useful, and value them accordingly. For my the cost of material differing very considerably 
part, I am disposed to think that in time to come between the large employer and a small buyer, and 
they will be considered as constituting one of the upon which questions the profit or loss depends 
most valuable portions of Work, inasmuch as they very materially. Practical experience and observa- 
will form ultimately a finger-post and directory tion are the best standards of judging house palm- 
which will help tho workman to many a useful ting by, and although we, from personal experience 
article which he might possibly look for in vain, and knowledge, can confidently recommend the 
were it not for the seasonable vade-mecum placed prices given as being fair pay for fair work, we 
at his disposal by the very pages to which you are re co mm end the inquirer to exercise every cure lest 

now pleased to take exception. It must be under- he should burn his fingers. After calculating tho 
stood, to avoid useless repetition, that with regard job on the scale given, it would he a good plan to 
to future letters on this subject I can do no more check it, if possible, by judging the probable cost 
than refer their writers to this reply. of time, materials, and incidentals required for iis 

R. T. (Bolton) and A. B. T, (IFyconibe Marsh ) are execution: should this leave a margin of about *2 ii 
requested to consider the above as a reply to their per cent, between tho measured estimate and the 

letters also. I latter calculation, a fair tender would have been 

arrived at by that scale. To such as Harlow wo 
recommend the careful study of our practical 
treatise on house painting, which will shortly 
appear in Work.— F. P- 


Our correspondent 


Fapier-Mach6 Trays for Photographic 
urposes.— J. G. B. (Dudley ),—Tho black japan 


J. 


Tools for Home Work.— R. R. W. (Glasgow),— 
When you ask me to decide without knowing a 
great deal more of your aspirations than 

me, what are the best tools and fewest to 
home work, such as model engine making, etc., I 
am puzzled to know how to answer you. That 
etc." may include such a lot; then do you want to 

make your own patterns and castings, or to get the 
latter and fit them up l I shall presume the latter, 
in which case you might make shift with two or 
three files, a drill stock, a die and taps for screws, 
undone or two other small things, such, for instance, 
as those recently described in our articles on borin 

cylinders. A lathe 
indispensable. It depends really so much on the 
exact class of work you wish to undertake that it 
is almost impossible to say more than I have; but 
if you will write again, and state the sum you con¬ 
template spending on toots. I will make out a list of 
chose which, in my judgment, would be the fewest 
und best.—D. A. 

Art Repoussd* — (Glasgow). — See answer to 

W. E, S.fsee page2U5)for tnuisferringandaddress for 
tools. Hammer and handle together should weigh 
from 3to41 ounces. Pitch, 11 parts ; resin, 7 ; tallow, 
1: and brickdust 5, will make a very good composi¬ 
tion : but Gawthorp’s special cement can only be 
obtained of him, at 16. Long Acre. In mixing the 
above, powder the brick finely, and add, after melt¬ 
ing and mixing, the others, stirring all tho time. 
By ** tooling over " the raised parts is meant putting 
in the fine texture of feathers, leaves, cloth, skin, 
etc., after those parts have been raised from the 
back, and Is done by lightly and skilfully hammer¬ 
ing a very fine tool, according to the texture re¬ 
quired, over those parts. This is very difficult, and 
is more easily learnt by practical tuition than by 
explanation. It greatly enhances the effect of the 

work.—G, 
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Broom and Brush Making,— T. M. (Roch¬ 
dale ).—The fibre, or bast, a specimen of which you 
enclose, is made up into small bundles of a size 
sufficient to enter trie holes made in the wood* and 
then fixed by running melted pitch into each holo. 

If you are going to try to make brooms and 
brushes for your own use, be careful with the 
melted pitch ; fill the holes with fibre, one by one, 
fastening each in succession with the pitch, melting 
it in a can or tin furnished with a spout or nozzle, 
and hold the fibre firmly against the bottom of tho 
hole when you are pouring in the pitch. 

Paper for Pasted Fapier-MachA— J. H. S. 

fllotnsey },—The paper made specially for pasted, 
papier-mAche is of a grey colour, about the thick¬ 
ness of medium blotting-paper, but rather more 
close and Arm in texture, and unglazed. It is 
now made to order only, and may be procured 
through Messrs. McCallum Sc Ilodson, Summer 

Row, Birmingham, who would doubtless give par¬ 
ticulars as to orice. There are plenty or papers 
answering to the above description to be bought at 
any paper warehouse which would do equally well. 

The uyecial paper lias no especial merits.— 8. W. . _ . . . _ Q v in,,h„n v„„ 

Scale for Bassoon Stop.— Amateur Oroan made a mistake in cleaning it the first time, as, in 
!?wish for a small scaled doing so, you cleaned off the lacquer, the only 

hv J 2 P fo *J ou ? organ can bo earned into thiu | i3 t o thoroughly clean it again with bath i - 
fdFect by making the pipes the same diameter at p r ick and finish off with whiting, then give a coat 

^ th0 open diapason an octave of hx( l qn0Vt when it will be good for years. H it M 

higher in pitch. Thus, your Moot G bassoon would dull or dirty wipe over with a damp cloth; | 

i diameter an the \ foot C open diapason. t j 1Q c j rG i^ with the numerals on should be silvered, 

I presume you know that the bassoon is a reed- when it will show up the hands better, as weU os 
S «P 1 * rj d that the wood pipes are conical m shape, inmnorod brass —A. B. G, 

with tho iHjint at the bottom which fits into tho ^ * 4 „ . 

boot containing tho reed. If made of wood, theso Naming Doul and Pine Woods-— Fyuo (Kdin- 

pipes urn square on plan: if metal, they are clr- 6 urn Yellow and white deal are usually known 
culur. Hie “gemshorn"is a tine pipe of a conical os “deal," although pine may bo so-called. l?or 
sbupe, tlie point in this case being at the top. At Instance, you speak of a J dosl box; you mean one 
the mouth, where It joins on to the foot, it should mad# of pine, not of any hard wood. Io th 0 trade a 
l>« about one scale less than the open diapason L f1, deal" is understood to be a size—"£,e* 9 2t x9» 3x9*or 

fur the same note; and at the top it should be 1 4 ^ 9.-A. J. 1L 


am 


:.“<Juestion3 Submitted to Correspondents. 
Small Furnace.—G. T, M. (Liverpool) writes 

Would a reader kindly tell me how to make a 
small furnace for melting steel, as I am going to 
make some steel castings, and also what kind of 
sand to use for moulding 1 ,v 

Cylinder Marine Unglue.—Box Fil asks for 

dimensions, eta, lor making a working drawing 
of a two-cylinder marine engine and boiler to be 
fitted into a boat, 5 ft long by in, broad, and " 
deep, made of sheet iron. 
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Gear Wheels for Lathe. -C. E. H. ( Warring■ 

ton) writes:—“I should be very much obliged if you 
could inform me where I might obtain two pairs of 
If ear wheels, one pair 2 in, in diameter, the other 
pair £ or | in. in diameter, to form buck gearing for 
a lath© of H in. centres, which I am making. Please 
let me know as soon as possible through y 
1 Shop 1 column, as I am waiting for them, f 
well pleased with your paper,” 


IMPORTANT PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Trade Notes and Memoranda. 


Tk. Editor ot tab., the phwn of iaform. MortS? 

mg his readers that Messrs. Cassell & Compaxt, steel :-Reheat the steel, and cool in a soluuonh^ 

Limited, have placed at his disposal the aura of portioned thus: 1 gall, ot whale oil. 2 lbs of resm 

T’tTOTTr rtTTVr t a L ^ UnC ^ 3 bla S k °. xid « of manganese, the whole to be 

THREE GLIls EAS, hot and well stirred at time of using. The same 

IV.-Questions Answered by Correspondents. be distributed in Prizes for Competition for batataprevenMhedanger 1 of 1 burning small tools"® 

Polishing Oak Floors.—G. B. P. (Birmingham) Volumes of * & Bmal1 Eoolccase > to contain the Piles whose teethinre cut with a gradual increase 

writes in reply to H. N. {Bexley Heath ) (see page 174): . V 1 es of " P’tch; l -?*» “ decree of coarseness, from the point 

floor with beeswax and turpentine, adding plenty of X1 ’ hJ? -increment cut" flies, and are cut 

elbow grease, why not varnish it, scrape off your which, at the close of the present year, will have e ? w< i. pore sweetly than the 

and you will have a good hard polish that will last ..... t, i. Jcr ot l w u Hi .miked Lp to the present date, on the Manchester Ship 

for years:—lib. shellac, £ lb, resin, and 1 quart of A>D . I .J 17 *, books are m themselves of Canal works, about 15 £ millions of tons of earth and 

naphtha: thoroughly shake till dissolved, and apply world-wide interest, and mav be regarded as rock have been excavated, while 2 S millions more 

witha 21 -in. camel-hairbrush. If you would rather , forming the front rank of our British classics 2«i®v® b ® rel ?° v 5 d - J 11 13 thought that the work 

with pleasure." Io orJcr to 6 1 vc a kir and proper idea of the January next. There are on the works lM punminJ 

Wood Colouring. — G. B. P. (Birmingham) E P ace or accommodation that will be required in engines, 82 steam navvies, 5,000 waggons, 158 loco- 
wri tea in reply to Ox Gall (seepage 174):—“You the Bookcase for the whole of the volumes ud V•?,? stca ™ crimes, and in a few mouths 
want a good old oak stain. Procure a pint of tur- to the close of 1889—two hundred and ei-ht in * 1 ? e el " pl ° rcd - 

will have a good and cheap stain for yourpine over- ,, , \ n : rGaa l stated it ib desirable to say new white lead, which is stated to possess certain 

mantel. You cannot dull polish without, a Jot of eac h volume, bcumd in cloth* ig 5^ inches important ad’vantages over the ordinary compound 

work (not properly), but try three coats of fine spirit long, 4 inches wide, and about i inch thick ■ or SUC T as permanence of colour in a bad atmosphere' 

varnish; alter each coat sand paper with No -0 paper, to he mm-P -mwia* j anti increased covering power for a irivon weight* 

powder." P thirteen volumes is 6 J inches in length, which the carbonate; the new compou^iMhe^Xhat^ 

Glaze for Finishing French Polishing. — admits of the volumes being placed on the shelves ^ 3 P r ^Pared directly from galena by roasting in a 
p- ^ {Kiprtnghum) writes in reply to VY\ H. R* . without any possibility of brine: crowded too ??ndensmp the fumes or vapour of 

polishing is made by dissolving * Ib, gum benzoin in n ri „ * i 3 , 1 to * P , ent edS > w ithdmwal of of the sulphide 1 he sulphate is collected from the 

I quart of methylated spirits. Thoroughly pound up an - sm £^ volume at pleasure. As 13 is the six- condenser, washed with weak acid, and after dry! 

the benzoin, then add to the spirit, shaking well teenth of 208, the space required for this number * 15 ready for the market, 

every day fora week, then strain, and it is fit for of volumes can be easily calculated 

only fit for common work l" satisfaction to as many com- 

Sounding Board of Dulcimer._w S M petitors as possible, the Editor of Work thinks 

(Leeds) writes in reply to Dulcimer (sec page 174)":- jt desb'able to divide the sum offered by Messrs. 

Af 8C * n *|? ue of A York for J uue 1 st, un appli- Cassell k Company into Three Prizes as fol- 

cation for the djmensions of n dulcimer sounding lows-— ’ 01 

board. Dulcimers are made in several different 
sizes, according to the pitch of tone required, 
your applicant will communicate with me. stntiue 
nether ho merely wants a dulcimer for home 
amusement, or suitable for platform, or playing 

B? I C »T ai ”» ■» pw »a.r no 

Inin with ft a mstrument, if he prefers buying to restn ^fJ™ to iorm, Arrangement, or Oma- 
making one. Last year I was awarded a bronze mentation, as it is the Company's desire to elicit 

MCiSAai as& *>»^ j « ^ 

the manufacture of dulcimers and mandolines ” a Repository for the Four 1 ears Issue of the 

Pattern of Plane for Casting, —A Foreman National Library up to the dose of the year 1889 

rri 1 * 3 re P 1 >' t0 E - B* M r . (see t . hat be reg«rded as the most convenient and 
' ;Lr~ „„ bo „ ug ., t “ ere 13 some advantage in cast- desirable for the purpose indicated. 

think it at all necessary if soft Scotch iron ig used*^ Competitors should send m^V oiiking Draw 

If inferior hard iron is employed, then it is well to 
thicken the metal, Actuafly the metal where the 
! l f on h * 13 to bed would not come to a keen or 

If se auy c**®! a 3 that edge would be 
cut off in the pattern, and in addition there would 

be the aUowance of extra thickness for planing 

^ ?T 'Then there is the 

strip cast across the insider face, to give the iron a 

bedding above the bevelled facet, and this keeng 

the metal rather hotter there than elsewhere, and 

a?l n^ d ^iit?c^ reve ^ As a matter of fact, 

all the outside surfaces of an iron plane are hard 

when they leave the mould, but such hardness is 

only ekin deep* and is removed by grinding pre~ 

vious to using the file, I may add also that I speak 

admit, at the same time, that 
the class of metal used will have a vital influence 

on results. 1 particularly mentioned, however soft 
castings m my article, page 50*” 

011 —G- T. (Landport) writes in 

^ tl nS° R (SCe page The reason for 

in 7 consequence of Excelshjr asking 
in bnop for a practical substance for etching 
on steel* The substance which I have used very 

J for etching names on steel tools issuU 
he obtained from any druggist; a pennyworth will 

do a good deal of work. The way 1 use it is this * I 
take a small crystal of the bluestone, and crush it I paid 
into Powder, and then add to it a very 8 raaU pinch 1 P 

ba ^? u ? written the name in soap in the ordinary 

writmg, and after letting it stand for two or three 

minutes, I wipe it off, and it is marked ouite 

to'Xr^ TSS? w? ia T iS H When 1 * Kamo" 

make the solution I crush w ii 

powder, and put them in a small bottle with a 
™ * L q U an U i y , of comm on salt, and pour h ot "at cr 

powdered crystals until the 

water will dissolve no more; by this means vou 

will get the strongest possible eolutionT If kept 

corked, this will keep its strength for months Fn 

is desj f?ns it would be advisable 

to make a ridge of ecap outside of the design 

to keep tho liquid from running off 
paria.” * 
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TERMS of subscription* 

5 montlia, free by post 

6 month*, „ *. „ q u tv,, 

TL moikthfi! fl « B . i^g g,|| 

n™'" 1 , hrJcrs or Pnst Office Orders iviyelilent Miciicncra) 
Pont uftlce, LpijElon, to Casskll and Cumfaxy, Limited* 

TeRUS roil THE ISPltRTION OF AUTEItTlSEMKXTS 

WBBELT Issue. 


First Prize 
Second Prize 

Third Prize 


One Guinea and a Half. 

One Guinea. 

Half a Guinea* 
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* U 0 0 

- 6 10 U 

- 3 13 0 

- I 17 ti 
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One Pfljcro - 

Hnlf Pnift* - 

Onarter ■ 

Ei^htb at u rape * • . 

Onu-SixtrcRtU of a Pfigo » 

Iu Column, per inch 

Prominent Positions, or a serin « of insert ions, 

by special arrangement. 

Small prepaid Adverti^menti, such hs Situations Wanted 

Exchange, etc.. Twenty lVqrde or \iw t uua and Gno 

lVnuj ]>cr W urd extra if over Twenty, 

*** Advertisemenis sbould reneh tho omco fourteen 

days ir advance of the date of i*sue* 


, JNGS 

to Scale not later than August 31, 1SS9, aud 

addressed, carriage paid, to J 


Messrs* CASSELL & COMPANY 


Limited 


SALE . 


La Belle Salvage, 

Ludgatb Hill, 

London, E.C* 




Quarter-plate Camera, Double Dark Slide, 5 by 4 

Lens, Inpod Stand, with Baths, and six Ilford Plates. 

Complete outfit, 65s,—G, J. G» # 82, Torriano Avenue, 
N S W P 


Prize Competition * 

CamlVs National Library , 


Us 


. Hats Made Easy, Braces made perfect. 

A motto must be affixed to each set of Draw* f zes ' ^ ati . or brac<:s ' 6 stamps,—T. Rawson, Heaton 
ings, and the name of the sender, etc*, enclosed Cvcllsts^Use 11 rranhinp^ « \ l K 

m a sealed envelope bearing the same mot to t which will not hold dust; 8 stamps, fr«°—W olff' ant^Solw! 
must be transmitted by post, under cover, to the Falcon Pencil Works, Battersea, S.W* [1 k 

Editor of Work, 7 Patterns ,—100 Fretwork, loo Repousse, aoo Turning, 

The Drawings Bent in Competition will bo 3 T S i encil5f IS - 1Each parcel Catalogue, 7 oo Engravings’ 

submitted for adjudication to Three Competent 3 steneila ’ SUmm 'u‘ y * ^ “ CC ’ ^‘l , U r 

l racucai J»ien, v ho will select those thsit are ready for Cutting, JS., carriage free. Samples free, j 
deemed worthy of prizes, Collins, Summer lay's Place, bath. 

The Prize Drawings selected will become the ~ Your Name, Slr7-A complete Font of Rubber 
property of Messrs* Cassell & Company Limitfii TVF' con£lst ^ of tw ? alphabets, xvith box, ink, pad, and 

no Will return fill Designs made by unsuccessful E, C* Presthidce, Manufacturer, Cumberland Street 
competitors to their respective owners, carriage Bristol* % ^ 5 } [ 

Decorators^— Super ior cut Stencils, The largest and 
The Awards, with the names and addressee nf ^ C 5, c a ^ rlmc " t United Kingdom* Sample dozen, as* 

the successful competitors, .ill bo .enounced 1 _ ihi°Mmndt™"Su£ Grnlner k o i 

L N-oTn'^f 0 ' th “.»«*■«■ s>™ 

m Ao, 30 of Work, published Oct. 9th* | East Cowes, Isle of Wight* 

Microscopes and Objects,— Mounted Objects for 

\ T ATiTriTn rn^v ^_ __ _ . _ I cxInbiting, do^cii, List. Microscopes, Accessories 

NOTICE TO COEBESPOXDENTS. Mounting Requlsitei.^HENRY Euqage, 344 , Caledonian 

In answering any of the “ Questions sub- R T^Sa» Pocl ot Prints 

onjthm 0 that has appeared in Shop, writers St Waldo Road, KensaJ Green, London* L^ u 

are requested to refer to the number and page of j Carving Tools I! set of eight assorted, with every 

number iu which the subject under eonsidurnfinn r «l uis hei 7 s. This set licks creation. Specimen tool, 9 

appeared and to eive the h^dirtrr nf Vhl ™ «™P«i complete set, thirty for J 0 S.-R Pitman, Aubrey 

„ 7m «f Bre “ C J e 19 made . and the Metals.—Rod, Tube, Sheet, Castings, Batteries. Indi- 
itials and place Of residence, or the notn-de- cators. Switches, everything Telegraphic or Electrical. 

plume, of tlic writer by W'horn the question has Send post card*—A lb ion Co., 15 , John St,, Birmingham* |6s 

been asked or to whom a reply has been alrcadv , Patent Agent.- Provisional Protection,^ ; Com- 
given. J I P letc Specification, £5 5 s.—H arold H. Lindon, Little 

D button, Chester. 
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POSITS, repayable oti demand. 

TWO p*r CENT. INTEREST on CURRENT 
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JOHN C. MONTGO 


G. MELLIN, Marlborough Works, Stafford St., Peckham, Lc-cJon. S.E. 
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Men and women in search, of Health 
_ Strength, and Plnd-gv 1 should Imow 

HARNESS ELECTROPATHIC BELT will strengthen every nerve and muscle of the body 
It is also unquestionably the best known Cure for Klieiiinsitir :md IVcrvous ^ y ‘ 

Allen ions, Liver and Itiilm-y Diseases, l.ailies’ Ailments. &c. 
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Assists the Digestion, promotes the Circulation, stimulates the 


organic action, and imparts 
to the Debilitated Constitution. 
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b CO., EAST DEREHAM, NORFOLK, 

Manufacturers and Importers of Photographic Apparatus and Fretwork Materials 
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Tlie Eclipse Camera Set 


cep regularly In stock about 120,000 

OF FH.ETWOOD, solid iiml 3*plv, vertcers. 

very quantity oi Flanks, and 

__: -P * Turnhi^ Wo ,1, &e„ and 200,000 

FULL-SIZE DESIGNS for Fretwork, Wood 

^arvinc, , I am il t*s an immense S;\k ot'j.'intrs' 
1 iv>l Lhesw, 1 rvtwnrk Ouifirn, DrflJ^.S.lw I ramus, Hand 
an 1 Trc.ijiv Machines, Saw Blad 


Eclipse Design, No, 102 
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Complete* cons stlnt: ,f a F -hshed Mahogany Sliding Bellows. V-plate 
L-niiura ip ph L itngrj.ph fulhsice carte^lv-vi^nes, with t’ ,t ocu>'i[ii; Scruen, 
u.yjc^ihle iLiuied Leas. ID tss 1 iiting** HevL-lptuni; and l-'ixin - 

SnEu h ton«. l atkeit of I>ry V\iU*. atid mil Li^Eractioin. tnaHin 

tcur iii take a good Photograph. 
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Complete Photographic Outfit. 
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Specialities f-r 1B8S & 1038,-Books of New 

iit"^iis, l’K L t N>\ t. c, Itanium 12 Large Sheets 

rnceis. a* c m.lining so hJmeis ef larovr and in-re 

bl.t. .'m;c Patter 11s. t-.E. li nkofW,, .j * llT ,i !U - p CstllJflii 

V. -iU.1 tning 14 F.ittt-rns, prkc is : the-e are all Nl'w Paste r:iy, 

11 1 *7^* ® .iT,y other T hrift, and would, if sjM separ-iteiv 
^ -t three rr 5 ur timo the atimunt charge-1 
nauU-ook .iiid Morkih p Guide, j TU 

Ait Patterns greatly reduced m 
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t uiiiin Il|llv ...„ > L ^Ml-lvA Si r. as above; also PHOTO- 

.. y Ac fUc 1 kJN I ]Nit Al'F ^ tv A l \ S, c,'ns Mihg ct Harduo nt JTintug 

I-caum. wii]i brass Sj-tir.g Fa. k, SciiMtbtd Ad uiaemsed Paper, 1, U 
T.mingSomu. 11, S0I1-1 n, Glass K Is. Cards : r Mouctaur. wjth 

c mp^ie Ins-n^tiotu. Als^ lEardwnod To 1 Ling Trip,id SnmUn.l IT -:w- 

1 t,v i e 7ii- Cli * n krd. post free, 8s. fid li ju:J. ed 

I Tk l b.t case, hinged hd and leather striii. 

$d. extra. 1 
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price. 


l-.vety Set is carefully rvimLtoJ l^fcire being sent out. and 
guaranteed to t>e in narking order. 

If Apparatus does not give satisfaction, 
and is returned uninjured within three days of 
receipt, we guarantee to refund purchase money, 


Complete Fretwork Outfit,c .tnprEsmc rsdneh 
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